NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


The Solution the Reading Problem 


Superintendents, principals and teachers are looking for efficiency and 
economy in the teaching of reading. 


In no other subject are these results so important. For reading is the first 
step in education. 


The progress of the child in school is determined. primarily by his ability to read. 

If he learns to read quickly, he is ready to take up other studies so much 
the earlier. 

And his whole later attitude toward school is bdSed largely upon his first 
impressions. 

The more attractive the teaching of reading can be made for the child; the 
more his imagination, curiosity, and ambition can be stimulated; the 
more perfectly the method is organized; the more the work can be made 
to appear like play :— 

So much more quickly will the pupil progress. 

A series of readers that does all this is what everyone wants. 

It appeals to the child. It simplifies the work of the teacher. And it 
relieves the superintendent and principal of a heavy responsibility. 

All this is done by the STORY HOUR READERS. 

These are the newest and the best readers ever published. 

They combine the “story” method with phonetics, and contain wonderfully 
fascinating stories. 

These books have taken the school world by storm and are being adopted so 
rapidly by schools everywhere that the plates have been on the 


presses continuously ever since their publication in order to supply 
the constant demand. 


| Do you know how they compare with your readers? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLI 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW peat fo have been attended with sich CREATING TROUBLE. 

Kussian rocities as”: to yastiy” in- WReieremce has. been already made 
ISSIAN haman rebrisals. in tis to™=some of the 
A GREAT RUSSIAN POUNDING AWAYa:AT THE. dangerous possibilities, of the Sea- 
of pAustriin DARDANELLES. en's> “pill, which was hurried 
fortress of Przémys! isireckoned the The “British and French | thfough Congress. in?.the closing 


greatest victory yet achge ved ‘Dy 
Russian arms, and there” is some 
ground for the opinion ot Russian 
militagy expefts that it marks the 
turning poi of the campaign. The 
capitulation involved the surrender 
of nine generals, more than 2,000 
officers and 117,000 men. It. opens 
the way for a new Russian advance 


toward Cracow, and later for an in- 
yasion of Germany across the 
Silesian border, a far easier line_ of 
attack than that through East 
Prussia; and it sets free for active 
operations elswhere a Russian army 
of not less than 125,000 men. The 


regarded as practically 
impregnable. It had: successiully re- 
sisted “six. -months” siege, and 
might: still held out, had it not 
been for the exhaustion of-food sup- 
plies. Its garrison had fought — gal- 
lantiv in repeated desperate sorties, 
and its surrender involves no reflec- 
tion on Austrian valor. 

THE CASE OF THE ODEN- 
- WALD: 


Reference was made in this column 


fortress was 


last week to the precatitions which 
were being taken against possible 
violations of neutrality “by  toreign 
ships in American harbors. That 
these, precautions were taken none 
todo soon is shown by the case of the 


Odenwald. This ship, a Hamburg- 
American liner, attempted: to leave 
the harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
without clearance papers, having pre- 
viously refused to permit an in- 
Spection of her cargo: She was 
warned that she would bé fired upor 
if she started out of the harbor with- 
out being cleared; but, in spite oi 
this, she made the attempt, and it be- 
came necessary to fire_shots across 
her bow to stop her. She was laden 
with coal, and it is not clear whether 
she meant to convey this to some 
German ship outside, or to transform 
herself into a commerce-raider. In 
any case, her conduct was a viola- 
tion of neutrality, and that of a sort 
which makes her liable for forfeiture. 
Signs of activity on other interned 
ships in American ports point. to a 
purpose to trifle with American 
neutrality if it can be done safely. 


A PROTEST AGAINST  BAR- 
BARISM. 


There was an exciting scene in the 


Getman Reichstag when a Socialist 
deputy arose to protest against a re- 
cent order of the military staff. Yet 
there was need of a protest against 
an order so brutal as that which de- 
creed that three Russian villages 
should be burned in reprisal for 
every German village destroyed by 
the Russians. Such an order means 
simply a promiscuous and un- 
restrained war upon non-com- 
batants; for it is not likely that there 
would be and real keeping and 
balancing of accounts, or checking 
off of village against village. More- 
over, such reprisals must inevitably 
provoke counter reprisals. Most of 
the fighting on the eastern line thus 
far has been in Russian Poland, and 
such villages and towns as have 
suffered have been Russian. When 
the fighting has been carried across 
the Prussian frontier, it does not ap- 


fleets continue to pound away-@f the 
Dardanelles forts. 
the time, *heavy.seas, high gales and 
pelting storms Rav made oaférations 
impossible: but, as soon*as these ad- 
verse conditions modified,.’ the 
bombardment was resumed. It is 
work which carries with it a heavy 
toll, for, in a*single day, the French 
battleship Bouvet was sunk by strik- 
ing a mine, and the British battleship 
Irresistible was put out -of..com- 
mission by the-same cause; bit such 
losses are taken as a part of the in- 
evitable cost of the war. With forty 
warships, more or less, in the attack- 


ing squadrons, and-others in reserve, » 


the attempt to reducé the forts in the 
Straits and to opén the way to Con- 
stantmople will not be easily. aban- 
doned. If successful, it means the 
wiping of European Turkey off the 
map. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ITALY. 

The attempt to bribe Italy to main- 
tain neutrality, by the promise of 
terfitorial..concessions by Austria, 
appears to have failed. Under pres- 
sure from Germany, Austria was to 
have been persuaded to, cede to 
Italy the ‘province of Trent, on con- 
dition .that Italy should keep out of 
the war.’ But it appears that Austria 
was unwilling to-do so much as this, 
and that such concessions as she 
be willing to make were not. to 
ake effect until after the end of the 


war. But that might easily mean, 
and probably would mean, an_ in- 
definite postponement; for. no one 
can predict what the terms of the 
post bellum adjustment -may be. 
Italy has maintained her forces on 
a war footing for months, with no 
resulting advantage. The popular 
pressure for war is very strong; 
and the steps which are now being 
taken for the fortification of the 
Aegean Islands point to speedy 
action. It is believed that Greece, 
Bulgaria and Rumania will follow 
the lead of Italy. 

JAPAN’S DEMANDS 


UPON 
CHINA. 


_. The outside world knows~ very 
little sof what if going on at Pekin. 
Negotiations are in progress be- 
tween the Chinese Foreign Minister 
and the Japanese Minister. Japan is 
reported to have abandoned some of 
her general demands, and to have 
secured the concession of certain of 
her demands relating to loans, rail- 
way concessions and financial and 
political affairs in Manchuria. 
Meanwhile, no concealment is made 
of the fact that Japan is sending 
troops into China, with the obvious 
purpose of backing her demands by 
force. In Southern China, where 
the national feeling is strongest, 
anti-Japanese boycotts and rioting 
are reported. Semi-official reports 
from Tokio are to the effect that 
American representations regarding 
the matter relate only to minor 
points, and that the United States 
is Satisfied with Japan’s explanations: 


but both reports _are denied from 
Washington. It is stated that our 
representations do not refer to 


minor points, and that no reply to 


them has been received. 


For a pa of: 


hours of the session, and’ signed * by—, 
the president ‘on the day. of: adjourn- 
ment.’ The more the bill is studied, 
the more dangergus these possibili- 
tieg-appear. As issofiten the case 
with measures prompted in part by 
a philanthropic purpose, too little at- 
tention was given by the framers of: 
the bill to practical considerations. . 
That the lifeboat regulations’ needed 
ta be strengthened there can be no 
doubt; but these regulations go into 
effect on the Ist of July, and re- 
quire the examination and registra- 
tion before that date of atleast 30,000 
men, but give the Commerce De- 
partment no appropriation for doing 
the work.: The bill, moreover, 
arbitrarily abrogates in.part no less 
than twenty -treaties; and it requires 
out port. officials, after next Novem- 
ber, to refuse clearance to any ship, 


American or fofeign,- the” crew of 
which does not meet both. the 
language test and the able-seamen: 


Stipulations. This language test re- 
quires that at léast two-thirds of the 


crew shall understand the language 
used by the officers. It was ‘intended 
to disqualify Chinese _and Japanese 


ior the Pacific trade; but it is now 
said that it is likely to. result in the 
discharge of officers skilled by years 
oi service in favor of . Chinese .and 
Japanese officers, whose orders will 
be easily understood --by crews of 
-hose nationalities. 


A PLEASING REASSURANCE. 


The formal announcement from 
Washington that President Wilson 
has no intention of calling together 
the,znew-Congress before the date of 
its regular meeting in December is 
an 6ctasion for rejoicing, not only to 
the members elcted but to the 
country at large. Strong pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the 
president from two quarters for an 
extra session; it has been urged im 
order that the proposed Nicaraguan 
and Columbian treaties might be 
pressed in the Senate, and also in 
order that authority might be given 
the president to declare an embargo 
on the exportation of munitions of 
war and foodstuffs to the belligerent 
nations of Europe. But there is 
little prospect that the treaties in 
question could be pushed through 
the Senate in any case; and, as to 
the other matter, the embargo pro- 
posed is urged in the interest of one 
of the belligerents and would come 
dangerously near being an unneutral 


act, besides injuring American in- 
terests. 

Magazines 


—An article that men will enjoy as- 
well as boys is F. B. Master’s des- 
cription of locomotives, which the 
editors announce for the April St. 
Nicholas. “What Every Boy—and’ 
Man—Should Know About Locomo- 
tives,” will tell of the development of 
the locomotive in the United States, 
from the “De Witt Clinton” of 1831 
to the “Matt H. Shay” of 1915, and’ 
explain in detail the various types of 
railroad engines in use today, show- 
ing the why and the wherefore of 
freight and passenger types. There- 
is a word, too, on electric engines. 
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All States that taKe Official Action Regarding 


Dictionaries Recognize the 


Merriam - Webster's 


As Authoritative. They are preéminent in scholarship, convenience, and utility. Not only in States having 
official adoptions but in all other states the use of the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries in the schools is well-nigh 
universal. 30 States, also the District of Columbia, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands have officially adopted 


or approved these dictionaries. 


Is Your Dictionary Equipment Abreast of the Times? Is it Effective? Would not prompt action 
on the part of your Board in purchasing the needed dictionaries be a practical service to your schools? And 


won’t you try to bring this about? 


Webster’s New International 


The Supreme Authority. This New Creation answers all kinds of 
puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, 
geography, biography, sports, arts and sciences. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 

Regular Edition. 


India Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as heav h 
Edition. Printed on thin, strong, opaque, India paper. 


dictionaries. 


2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates. 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 1136 Pages. 1400 Illustra- 
tions. The largest of the several abridgments of the International. Contains valuable pronounc- 
ing Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. Regular and Thin-Pape: Editions. 

JUST PUBLISHED. — The most practical, most original, the best illustrated, and most- 
complete of school 
Elementary-School, 


Webster’s Secondary - School, Webster’ 
Webster’s Shorter School. 


Write for Specimen Pages, etc., of the New International, Collegiate, and School Dictionaries. 
Mention the American Primary TEACHER and receive FREE a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages oi the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office: - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Publishers for Over 70 Years of 
The Genuine Webster Dictionaries 


Springfield, Mass. 


The TCU. helped HER 


It will help YOU 


Miss LUCY G. GREEN, 2501 

R St., Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was recently paid a cash benefit 
of $225 by the T. C. U. after an 
illness of eight weeks. The T. C. 
U. helped her—it will help YOU, 


4, Some time during this very 

) year one teacher in six thru- 
out the United States wil! be dis- 

, abled by sickness, injury or 
quarantine. What's to prevent 
your being the one? 


What will happen when your 
“salary stops and your expenses 
are io bled by such a misfortune? 

- What about the doctor bills, 
the surgeon’s fees, the hospital expenses? What about the dear ones 
who are looking to you for support? How long can your savings 
withstand such a siege? 

Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll inthe T. C. U., 
the National Organization for Teachers. In time of trouble it will 
help you as it has helped hundreds of others. 

The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, in- 
jured or quarantined ; 81,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and 
many Other benefits. 

SEND COUPON AT ONCE for the whole interesting story of 
the T. C. U. and howit will help you. DO IT NOW! 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story of 
T. C. U. and what it will do for me. 
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R MANY YEARS we have had 
space on the outside cover of this 
publication, now we have decided to 
change to the inside. We hope this 
change will bring about a wider knowl- 


edge of the DIXON PENCILS among the 


school pr ople. 


We wish to get as many teachers as 
possible to read what we may say in this 
space. and also to use the DIXON PENCILS 
in their school work. Of the many thou- 
sands who will read this advertisement 
we cannot tell whether they are interest- 
ed in what we say unless they tell us so. 
We would be grateful to all who will send 
us on a postcard either a request for in- 
formation or for samples. These we 
will cheerfully send and it will also be 
a help to us to know if the change of lo- 
cation in this publication has been of 
benefit to either of us. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. Tompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational, 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth, xiv+14 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 

Primer . 32e. Third Reader . 50c 
First Reader 38e. Thought Reader . 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual 50c 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
Il and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book IIT, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


HAMMOCK’S MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
WRITING SYSTEM 


—o—- 


Most Modern— 


Just published, and embodies the sum total of 
the best that has been offered on the subject to date. 


Most Pedagogical— 


Based upon much successful teaching and ob- 
servation in public schools, and applying the ac- 
cepted principles of pedagogy to a subject that has 
been most unpedagogically taught. 


Most Elastic— 


We say elastic because it is issued in several 
forms. Text Books — Pads— Copy Books, and is 
therefore adapted to all grades of schools and all 
plans of instruction. 


The same material—published in three forms: 

1. Text Book Series, one for each year. (Pupils 
practice on loose paper.) 

2. Pad series, one for each year, containing copy, 
instruction and practice paper. 

3. Copy Book Series. 


We want you to become acquainted 
with these books. If you are in- 
terested in better writing, send for 
samples. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A, Ee WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

The time has come to stop speaking of any 
Southern city schools as ‘Southern.” This 1s 
especially true of Lexington, Kentucky, which is 
far in advance of many cities in every state in 
the North, and it is second to few. 

Superintendent M. A. Cassidy is not only an 
unusual leader, but he has had unusual opportu- 
nities and has taken unusual advantage of his 
opportunities. He has been county or city, or 
county and city, superintendent for twenty-eight 
years, and in those years he has been a more 
constant attendant upon the summer and _ win- 
ter meetings of the N. E. A. than has any other 
Kentuckian, with the possible exception of Dr. 
Reuben Post Halleck; he has visited schools in 
the most progressive cities of the United States, 
and has inspired his teachers to do likewise. He 
once took many teachers to Chicago and spent 
two days in the Francis W. Parker School. This 
merely suggests the spirit and leadership of Mr. 
Cassidy. Beyond this he has initiative to an un- 
usual extent. As a result the schools of Lex- 
ington are so interesting as to be fascinating 
even to one who is visiting schools all the time. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

I was not quite prepared to find an “Abra- 
kam Lincoln School” in the South, but the school 
over which Elizabeth Cloud presides, not only 
has this name carved in stone Over the entrance 
but everything in the school that can be named 
bears this name and it is a school of the people, 
by the people, for the people. The building cost 
$65,000, of which the city paid $10,000 and, un- 
der the leadership of a granddaughter of Henry 
Clay, Mrs. Madeline McDowell Breckenbridge, 
the women raised $50,000. Among the donors 
the name of Robert Lincoln stands out conspicu- 
ously. It is in a district in which such a school 
is pre-eminently needed, and it serves the people. 


COMMUNITY LAUNDRY. 

There are no modern conveniences in most 
of the homes of this community, hence the in- 
Stallation of a modern laundry where women can 
come and wash and iron in the most approved 
manner. There are twelve tubs with every mod- 
ern convenience, and a drier of the most im- 
proved order, so that by the time a woman has 
finished her washing the first of it is ready for 
ironing. The women do all their family washing 
here, and if one can get “a washing” to do for 
a prosperous family in the city she can bring 
that also. The charge per washing is ten cents, 
but Miss Cloud knows the circumstances of 
every home, and she never collects when it 
would be a_ hardship. 


Think of a woman getting scalding hot water, 
a blistering drier and hot flatirons in a comfort- 
able room for as long as she needs them for ten 
cents! It is a community of as clean clothes, in 
school and out, as in the prosperous part of any 
city. Educational? Most decidedly. 


BATHING AND SWIMMING. 


There is a large equipment of shower baths, 
as ample and as luxurious a swimming pool as 
can be found in any Y. M. C. A., and a tub-bath 
equipment also. On half of the days all this is 
for the boys and on the other half for the girls 
until five o'clock, and the evenings are divided 
between the women and the men of the com- 
munity. Towels are provided for the children 
and for the adults who need to have real bath 
towels provided free. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The gymnasium is adequate in size, equip- 
ment, piano, etc., and it is in use practically all 
of the time. Each class has its recess by itself, 
and the period is mostly spent in the gymnasium 
—all windows open—the teacher being with 
them as much as though they were in the Class- 
room, and all the children are in some game or 
exercise. 

OPEN-AIR LIFE. 

On the roof is a perfect open-air school for 
weather that is not viciously stormy in which case 
there is a wide-open room that is used. The 
school provides two sets of open-air garments, 
one for wet and one for cold. And the blankets, 
cots and chairs are the latest suggestions in 
open-air hygiene, all furnished the children with- 
out personal charge. The number of children 
wholly made over physically is a record-breaker. 
They are not merely healthier but they are alive, 
as they would not have been in many cases but 
for the open-air life of this school. 


SOCIAL CENTRE. 

But Miss Cloud’s genuine devotion to the 
public and indomitable energy do not end with 
the children nor with school hours. The adults 
find many attractions in the evenings, and the 
Camp Fire Girls and Blue Birds Clubs, of which 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick is the inventive and presid- 
ing genius, and the Boy Scouts of Baden-Powell 
fame, are among the out-of-school schemes for 
improvement of the children, and the betterment 
of the neighborhood conditions. 


STORE ARITHMETIC. 

In all rooms of the third, fourth and fifth 
grades in the city arithmetic is attractively and 
efficiently taught by the store-keeping method. 
While the method it not unusual today, I have 
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never seen anything approaching this in com- 
pleteness of equipment, in universality of adop- 
tion or in brilliancy of result. 

In one grade it is a grocery store; in another 
a “notion” store, and in another a department 
store. It seems as though every dealer in the 
city improved this opportunity to help the schools 
and to educate the pupils in the art of buying. 

A grocery and provision store is equipped 
literally with packages and cans of all varieties 
of package and canned goods. The packages 
and cans are provided in perfect form, minus the 
contents. There are from four to twenty of each. 
Of the small packages they are even filled as in 
any store. 

For provisions they use the animals used in 
candy stores, so that one buys turkey, chicken, 
potatoes, oranges and other fruits and vegetables. 
A salesman is named for the lesson and a 
buyer, and all others go to the board or use 
pencil and paper. On the board is a complete 
price list for the week. Most prices do not 
change but so far as there is any change in the 
market price it is indicated on the board. 

It is as much a language lesson as a number 
lesson. The conversation is the real thing. The 
salesman greets the purchaser with some remark 
that he thinks will interest him, always of some 
event uppermost in the public mind. The sales- 
man never expresses an opinion, but paves the 
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way for the buyer to express his opinion and. 
never differs with him. 

The customer asks about the various goods, 
the quality and price. He does not buy every- 
thing, but when he does buy, the salesman re- 
states the quantity and price, and sets the arti- 
cles aside for delivery. The purchaser then re- 
peats, “Three and one-half dozen of eggs at 
twenty-two cents, seventy-seven cents.” 

With every new purchase he repeats the past 
purchases and adds the amounts mentally. They 
use toy money, and the purchaser hands the 
dealer five dollars or ten dollars, as the case 
may be, and receives the change scientifically 
made. All the time each member of the class 
keeps a record of the sales made out in the 
form of an itemized bill. 

Fractions play an important part in the fifth 
grade. In every sixth and seventh grade in the 
city there is a well-equipped bank, and the bank- 
ing business is quite the real thing. 

Although I have devoted an unusual amount 
of space to the Lexington schools I have scarcely 
made a beginning.. 

A FIRST CITY. 

It is thought that the first public school west 
of the Alleghenies was in Lexington; that the 
first kindergartens outside of St. Louis were in 
Lexington and that the first college west of 
the Alleghenies was here. 


2. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONGRESSMAN S- D, FESS 


Ohio 


[Favorable Report of Committee by Mr. Fess.] 


The Committee on Education having con- 
sidered the bill to provide for a national uni- 
versity, report :— 

Popular education lies at the foundation of our 
democratic system of government. To supply it 
must largely rest with the States. Marked ad- 
vancement has been made in this field. Illiteracy 
is being rapidly banished. Vocational training is 
receiving attention. 

Higher education is also well cared for in col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools. Almost 
every state has its system of state normal 
schools for the training of teachers. Most of 
them have the state university, primarily for ag- 
ricultural and mechanical training, but in later 
years the modern state university, answering to 
wider demands, which do graduate work. There 
are nearly 500 colleges, private and denomina- 
tional, within the boundaries of the United 
States. Among these there are a few heavily 
endowed institutions which do graduate work, 
in addition to the regular college work. 

Notwithstanding the galaxy of American 
higher educational institutions, its colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools many of which 
stand very high educationally, the 
country does not have a__ university 


in the true sense. In every institution, 
however good, the chief work, the mass of stu- 
dents, the large proportion of teaching force, 
the major use of laboratories, etc. are devoted 
to undergraduate work, to college rather than 
university work. We have no single institution 
devoted to the sort and degree of work chiefly 
done by the Berlin University. Such an institu- 
tion as is here proposed would complete our sys- 
tem of education by utilizing the vast resources 
here in the capital for the special research of 
the expert investigator. 

Looking over the activities working for this 
consummation one is bewildered over the fact 
that in the face of it all there is nothing accom- 
plished by the Government. 

Note the factors :— 

1. Urged by Washington. 

2. Seconded by at least ten of his successors. 

3. Supported by at least half a dozen justices 
of the Supreme Court, including Chief Justices 
Jay, Rutledge, Marshall and Chase. 

4. Formally reeommended by at least twenty 
Cabinet ministers among them the most brilliant 
lights of our Nation: 

5. Formal support by the heads of both the 
Army and Navy. 
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6. Enthusiastic advocacy of the heads of at 
deast 400 colleges and universities. 


7%. Almost unanimous indorsement of both the 
scholars and learned associations of the country. 

8. Advocacy by the leading clergymen of the 
country. 

9. Advocacy of the public-school men and 
women in the country. 

10. Support of various women’s organizations 
of the land. 

11. Warm support at different times of the 
Senate as a body. 

This array of advocates would seem enough 
to enact any law that had an element of merit 
in it. 

This support is based upon the following 
facts :— 

What we need in Washington is an institution 
not so much to multiply scholars as to develop 
-scholarship ; not to teach learners but to produce 
research workers; not so much to disseminate 
knowledge already known, but to cultivate the 
power to find what is yet unknown. 

Such an institution will not interfere with nor 
supersede the hundreds of institutions already 
existing, but it will supplement them as it will 
indeed depend upon them for its supply of stu- 
dents seeking the rank of special experts. In- 
stead of weakening the existent university or 
college, like the multiplied collective strand, it 
gains its strength from a combination of all with- 
out weakening any one. 

It will be in a unique sense our university and 
will develop the sense of pride and democratic 
‘support not now felt by any institution. It will 
thus be sought by our ambitious men as they 
pass from college or university to the more 
specialized field of expert investigation. Gradu- 
ate, as well as professor, who mav be desired for 
some special work now and then, will look 
toward it. It will thus divert the flow of 
American students from Berlin, Paris, Oxford, 
Jena and Vienna, to Washington. 

Not only this, but it will most certainly be- 
come the most metropolitan institution, patron- 
ized bv the largest groups of European students 
as well as students from all other progressive 
countries in the world. The records of im- 
migration to America for the past fiftv years are 
conclusive of this statement. 

There can not be serious dowbt of the effect of 
such a national university upon scholarship in 
our own country. Washington long ago had 
come to be one of the greatest scientific centers 
of the earth. Here are assembled the most re- 
markable collections in the way of scientific 
material known to the scientific world. Here the 
various departments of scientific investigation, 
headed by the world’s best experts, aided by a 
group of trained workers, with separate labora- 
tories and experimental facilities, run wp into 
the hundreds. Here, also, are domiciled thirty- 
four associations devoted to the investigations of 
truth in various spheres. At least that number 
are incorporated by act of Congress. These 
make Washington attractive to the scholar of 
all countries. Many of the societies that are not 
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domiciled here hold their annual meetings at 
the Capital. 

The bill provides that there shall be estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia an institution 
of higher learning, to be known as the National 
University of the United States. 

Its purpose is to promote the advance of sci- 
ence, pure and applied, and of the liberal and 
fine arts by original investigation and research 
and such other means as may appear suitable. 
Furthermore, to train men and women for posts 
of responsibility in the public and private service 
of State and Nation; also to cooperate with the 
scientific departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and with the various colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private, throughout the country. 
This last purpose is one of the most important. 

Located in various parts of the city are mu- 
seums bureaus, observatories, exchanges, 
laboratories, etc., any one of which is not to be 
found in equal richness of material in any place 
in the country. There is scarcely a single field 
of expert investigation that is not well worked 
here, and by the world’s greatest experts, and 
with the highest results. The annual reports of 
these various bureaus that number in the hun- 
dreds would make a library. The monetary value 
represented will reach into the millions of 
dollars. To operate them requires about five 
millions a year. The experts employed, and 
those elsewhere affiliated with the work here, 
will number into the hundreds. 

The new discoveries announced from time to 
time are world-wide in import, and some of them 
revolutionize scientific knowledge. Air naviga- 
tion was solved by governmental investigation. 
The Panama Canal was made possible by 
governmental engineering skill. Yellow fever 
was annihilated by a Government expert. Prob- 
ably more useful applications of scientific knowl- 
edge have been perfected in Washington than 
in any other place in the world. 

The easy possibility of utilizing these unequaled 
resources for stimulating wide-awake students 
is the chief and immediate ground for the pro- 
posed institution. 

It is to be a graduate institution. 

The ultimate authority in the government of 
the institution is vested in a board of trustees 
appointed by the President of the United States; 
but this board must consult and consider the 
counsel and advice of a national advisory council, 
consisting of one representative from each Strate 
in the Union, this representative to be the presi- 
dent of the state university in those states in 
which there is a state university, and in those 
states where no such institution exists a person 
to be appointed by the governor of the state. 
This form of organization secures two great ad- 
vantages. It secures the efficiency, economy, 
promptness, and vigor cf administration charac- 
teristic of a small board vested with full author- 
ity to act. 

The institution is authorized to accept gifts 
and donations of money or property from any 
private citizen or public body, provided these gifts 
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be given with no conditions attached for the 
general purposes of the university. This uni- 
versity will have an organic affiliation with edu- 
cational institutions of other countries by which 
we will have the exchange of professorships. It 
would be difficult to estimate the influence upon a 
better understanding and relationship with all 
countries of ideas as an organization of this sort 
located at the capital of the nation. 

It goes without saying that such an institution 
must be free from all characteristics that domin- 
ate modern college life. Modern athletics, col- 
lege spirit, and the consequent police disciplinary 
features, all proper in their places, will have no 
place here. Even degrees are not to be sought. 

In this beautiful Capital of the Nation, with 
the galaxy of great buildings, housing such 
treasures of art and science, with its many as- 
sociations, representing great learning, the sig- 
nificant item of world meaning, the crown of it 
all is lacking—a national university. 

The bill carries an initial appropriation of 
$500,000. The organization and location of 
buildings will be left to the board of control. 
The committee believes such an institution is 
demanded in the interest of learning by the 
highest dignity and welfare of the Nation and 
the honor of the founder of the Republic who 
urgently recommended it together with other 
distinguished Americans. 


SHALL I BUY A GUN? 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 
A PARABLE 


My friend tells me that I should buy a 
revolver and always carry it with me. “You 
may never need it,” he says, “but if you should 
you will want it very much. You never know 
when the emergency may arise. Any dark 
night a burglar may enter your house. On any 
unfrequented road a foot-pad may hold you up. 
Be ready to shoot him before he shoots you. 
Besides, the very carrying of the gun will make 
you feel safe. And it will really help you to be 
safe, for if it becomes known that you go armed 
people will not attack you, and if a rogue should 
molest you the sight of your pistol will frighten 
him off. By all means, buy a gun!” 

Noticing my reluctance to act upon his ad- 
vice he added, “It is not your own safety that 
I have in mind, there are others who may need 
your protection. Buy a revolver to protect 
them, if not yourself.” 

I have thought it all over, and I have decided 
not to take my friend’s advice. I will not buy 
a revolver, and will not go armed. And here 
are my reasons. 

1. 1 cannot afford it. True, I can buy a 
pistol at the pawnbroker’s for a small sum, but 
I have a little pride in the matter. I neither 
care to patronize the merchant of the three 
balls nor to carry a second-hand gun. More- 
over, suppose I do carry a cheap weapon. The 
man who assails me, being an expert in such 
things, will no doubt carry one of the latest 
pattern, so that his will go off and shoot me 
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before mine goes off, and shoots him. I must, 
therefore, have the latest and best. Then, sup- 
pose I got the best, perhaps the next paper I 
read will advertise a new kind, just invented, 
and my costly weapon is at once antiquated. 
So I must send it to the scrap heap and get 
another. That makes it an expensive proposi- 
tion, 

Of course I could stand even that expense, 
for I am not exactly a poor man. But I feel, 
somehow, that what I have is mine in trust, and 
ought to be used for the best purposes. Every 
dollar I spend in this way means one dollar 
less to spend for food, clothing, shelter, books, 
or to give in charity or toward educational or 
religious purposes. It is just the same, then, 
as though I was really poor. I have no right 
to spend for such a remote contingency as the 
chance meeting with a foot-pad the money that 
is so urgently needed for very evident things 
right at hand. No, I cannot afford to carry a 
revolver. 

2. I1- cannot risk it. Guns (like gunboats) 
sometimes go off when they ought not to do so. 
While I was a boy the leading lawyer in our 
state was accidentally killed by a pistol which 
he was handling. It so happened that he was 
at the time demonstrating before a jury the im- 
possibility of a safety revolver like that going 
off by accident. Another man I knew had an 
ugly wound in his leg from a pistol that went 
off in his hip pocket. Not only so, my 
weapon might kill or wound some one else ac- 
cidently. My own childhood, for example, was 
saddened by the death of a little girl playmate 
who had_ found her father’s revolver in a 
bureau drawer. She thought it a pretty play- 
thing, but a bullet soon pierced her heart. 

Then, I am not so sure that going armed is, 
after all, a protection to others. Some men, 
even thugs, are natural sports, and rather prefer 
taking chances. Knowing that I carry a gun, 
they might be all the more keen to try it out 
with me. Besides, I have my two hands that 
are capable of doubling into fists, or that might 
give good account of themselves in a struggle, 
especially as I should be fighting for a just 
cause and for those I love. 

Even suppose my weapon should do for me 
all that my friend urges. Suppose [I do shoot 
the foot-pad or the burglar before he shoots 
me. Is that what I really want to do? I 
think I should choose going through life with 
a shattered arm or with one of my eyes shot 
out than to drag through the years the horrible 
memory of having shot a man. There are 
some things that cost too much, even life. I 
prefer to take my chances, unarmed. Per- 
haps others will say I am a coward. Maybe 
[ am. A pistol in another man’s hand might 
frighten me. One in my own hand would cer- 
tainly frighten me. I cannot risk it. 

3. I want to keep on good terms with peo- 
ple. It is said that men who go armed are 
more apt to quarrel than others. However that 
may be, the carrying of arms would tend to 
make me suspicious. Every time I looked at 
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my gun it. would say to me “I am your defense 
against enemies.’ I had not thought betore 
that I had any enemies, but my weapon cor- 
rects me and says I have. I get that message 
from it every time I sit down and feel the hard 
lump in my hip pocket. I am reminded of it 
by the additional drag on my right shoulder. 
I happen to live near a large city to whica I 
go every day. So I am often on the streets 
with thousands of others. Some are old, some 
young; some are men and some women: some 
seem well and whole, others ill and maimed. I 
like to meet them, to feel glad when they smile 
or look ruddy. There is some satisfaction in 
feeling sorry when they look troubled or are 
pale. This human touch means a great deal 
to me. Now, a revolver in my hip pocket is 
constantly nudging me and saying, “Look out! 
That big man might bear down upon you and 
lay you low. That innocent looking woman 
may have a six-shooter in her muff. Even that 
man with his bandaged arm in a sling may be 
holding a gun in a perfectly well hand, as 
McKinley’s assassin did. Don’t walk through 
these crowded streets with such thoughtiess 
confidence. A thousand people mean a_ thou- 
sand dangers. Look out!” 

But I don’t want to look out. I prefer not 
to look upon these human beings as enemies. 
They seem like very friendly people. Has 
civilization worked its way through the ages 
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of brigandage and border warfare to. the 
present state of society for nothing? Shall I 
throw away all that the ages have brought and 
live as a foe among foes? Why not assume 
that all are as friendly to me as I am toward 
them? It would make life worth living. The 
opposite course would make life not worth 
living. I want to keep on good terms with 
others, and not let a miserable thing of steel 
barrels and springs, of copper shell and ex- 
plosive powder and leaden bullet poison my 
mind and make me another Ishmael, my hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against me. 

No, on the whole I think best not to go 
armed. It costs too much. It is not safe. It 
leads to more quarrels than it prevents. I am 
better off, and my dear ones are safer, if 1 
keep a heart of good-will toward others, go 
quietly and happily about my business, and deal 
justly with all men. If I must fight I will do it 
with courage and vigor, using my natural 
powers, but I will not invite a quarrel. Some 
way I feel that Christ did not live and teach 
and die in vain. I believe that the ape and the 
tiger are dying out of man. I trust men, be- 
cause. I never kw one who did not have 
genuine good in him. We have, it is true, as- 
cended from the brutes. But we are also de- 
scended from God. 

So I shall not buy a gun. 


A NEW METHOD OF IMPARTING BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NATHANIEL C, FOWLER, JR. 


I do not claim to have discovered an *Open 
Sesame” leading to perfect result. My scheme 
of imparting education does not interfere with, 
or antagonize present curricula, or take the 
place of the text-book and the lecture hall. Its 
value, if any, lies in the fact that it supplements 
our present methods, and, I hope, produces a 
result, in-onnection with others, which it would 
be impossible for any one process to attain. 

What we read from a book we may not re- 
member. What we hear from the lecture plat- 
form we may forget in whole or in part; but 
what we both see and hear is likely to remaim 
with us. 

Early educators used a stage for a schoolroom. 
In the Churchyard religious doctrines were 
played, that they might be brought realistically 
before those who otherwise would give little at- 
tention to them. 

Modern educational methods have, to an ex- 
tent, ignored the successes of the past, and un- 
tried originality has frequently taken the place 
of the result of old time experience. 

Thousands of educators today are realizing 
the efficiency of the way of the old red school- 
house, which, imperfect though it was, had ad- 
vantages that many of our modern methods do 
not seem to possess. 

In the old red schoolhouse there was not a 


sharp dividing line between the teacher and the 
pupil. Both were of the same community. They 
got together. 

Today the teacher is more a part of a machine, 
regulated by a central direction. The pupil is, 
to an extent, automatically educated. He_ is 
dosed with education, much of it being given im 
capsule form or hypodermically injected. Some 
of it may enter his system, but much of it is not 
adapted to his condition. 

A proportion, and perhaps a large one, of 
academic matter is distributed automatically. The 
college lecture is Open to criticism: first, be- 
cause it is likely to be dry and uninteresting; 
and secondly, because the lecturer does not al- 
ways come in close touch with his audience. The 
student whowwill can attain the desired result, but, 
unfortunately, the successful school or college 

_must make the in-take of information easy, or 
the majority of students will not be more than 
indifferently interested in what they hear. 

Notwithstanding its advantages, however, 
the college lecture has its place and never can 
be wholly superseded. 

During the last few years colleges and other 
institutions of learning have established commer- 
cial departments, which attempt to impart both 
a theoretical and working knowledge of business 
including salesmanship, accounting and office 
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management. Practically all of the instruction- 
is given in the form of lectures, with or without 
accompanying reading and study. 

Unfortunately, most of these departments are 
managed by academic men, who have never stood 
on the firing-line of trade, and, theretore, can- 
not be more than theoretical. True, prominent 
business men appear before the classes, but, as 
these men are not teachers, many of them are at 
as great a disadvantage as are those who do not 
know much, and yet are able to impart what they 
know. 

The ideal teacher is one who has experienced 
what he teaches and knows how to present vi- 
vidly the information he posesses. 

Experience alone does not make a good teacher 
nor does ability to teach answer the purpose. 
It is necessary for one both to know, and to 
know how to tell about what he knows. 

In ah attempt to contribute something practical 
to the cause of education, I originated and estab- 
lished several years ago the demonstration form 
of imparting business information. The first 
demonstration was held about eight years ago 
at the Boston High School of Commerce, obvi- 
ously in a very modest way, because the school 
was not equipped with a commodious stage or 
with scenery. 

Subsequently the demonstrations were given 
on a much more elaborate scale at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Hall, where there 
was every opportunity for realism, and similar 
demonstrations have been given in other places. 

Two years ago, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Charles A. Burdett, president of Burdett College, 
I established my Laboratory of Business upon a 
stage especially constructed for the purpose. 

During these years several hundred business 
and professional men and women and their assis- 
tants, including salesmen and office managers, 
have taken actual part in the demonstrations. 

Instead of depending upon the lecture and the 
teacher, I place upon the stage realistic repro- 
ductions of stores, salesrooms, ware-rooms and 
offices. Each demonstration illustrates some con- 
crete business action. Instead of attempting to 
teach by book or by lecture the great principles 
of salesmanship, I place upon the stage, with 
proper scenery and surroundings, an expert 
salesman who sells his wares to a real buyer. 
The propaganda of the office and of the goods 
is present. I use every class and grade of 
salesman, the counter-man, the wholesale office 
seller, and the man on the road, and these sales- 
men meet every variety of genuine customer, in- 
cluding the quick buyer, the slow buyer, the ir- 
ritable buyer and the cranky buyer. 

The audience is made up of salesmen or those 
who are learning salesmanship. At the close of 
each demonstration the pupils are permitted to 
ask questions, which are answered either by the 
seller, the buyer or myself. The auditorium is 
turned into a forum for the exchange of experi- 
ence and thought. 

I impress upon the pupils the fact that, while 
all good salesmen follow the great fundamental 
principles of selling, each man has an individu- 
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ality of his own, and a method of his own. On 
Monday, for example, I obtain the best under- 
wear salesman in Boston, a man who applies wit 
and humor to business, a story-teller and enter- 
tainer. 

He succeeds. 

I say to the pupils, “Take from this man what 
you can use, and only what you can use.” 

The next day a very sedate, dignified, “short- 
word” man presents similar wares to another 
buyer. He is a “yea, yea, nay, nay” sort of 
fellow, never jokes, never makes side remarks. 
He also is successful. The pupils are requested 
to take from him, as from the other, what they 
can use. 

In every case the stage is set to represent ac- 
tual life, either the office of the seller or the of- 
fice of the buyer. Clerks and other supernumer- 
aries appear, so as to make the scene more real- 
istic. 

I have the co-operation of the leading business 
men of Boston, who gladly contribute their time, 
as I do, to this broad method of imparting busi- 
ness education. 

Some of the concerns have gone to an ex- 
pense of several hundred dollars for stage set- 
tings. 

The head of the sales department of one of 
the largest manufactures in America is seated in 
a reproduction of his office. He rings the bell. 
An attendant answers. 


“IT understand,” says he, “that the Rhode Is- 
land men start out today. Ask them to come 
in.” 

In a few moments a dozen salesmen, each 
wearing his coat and hat and carrying a bag, en- 
ter the office. 

“Be seated,” says the manager. “Now boys,” 
he continues, ‘you are about to start off with 
this season’s samples. If there is anyone here 
who does not believe that the Blank Manufactur- 
ing Company has the best goods, let him speak. 
I want every man to feel that for him there 1s 
only one concern, and that is ours, to have con- 
fidence in us, to believe in us, to present our 
goods, feeling that it is as much of an advantage 
for the buyer to buy as it is for him, the seller, 
to sell.” 

Turning to one of the salesmen he says, “Mr. 
Brown, on your last trip did you have any 
trouble?” 

“Yes,” replies Mr. Brown. 

“What was it?” asks the manager. 

Mr. Brown tells him. The matter is discussed, 
the other salesmen taking part. Every diffi- 
culty, every doubt, every experience, are placed 
upon the table, dissected and remedied. It is 
a heart-to-heart talk, and each man leaves the 
room better fitted to do business. 

On one occasion a great department. store 
placed over ten thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
upon the stage, with twenty-five salesmen, sales- 
women and clerks. Prominent men and women 
acted as customers. There were disputes to be 
settled, fault-finding to be handled. 

Particularly do I impress upon the pupil the 
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tremendous business-bringing value and_ busi- 
ness-holding value of courtesy. <A ticket office 
is displayed upon the stage. A courteous ticket 
seller is behind the window or the counter. 
Travelers representing every variety buy tickets 
or ask for information, including the woman who 
does not know where she wants to go, and the 
man who is in a hurry. 

Again I illustrate several of the “side lines” 
of selling. An insurance solicitor calls unan- 
nounced at the office of a merchant. The best 
book salesman in America sells dictionaries at 
the homes of customers. I exemplify the credit 
department, the complaint department, and 
others. The actors in every case are the men 
at the helm, and the customers are those who are 
purchasing the lines of goods shown, or who are 
interested in the matter presented. I even go 
farther, and have men and women apply for posi- 
tions, that I may illustrate the right and wrong 
ways of making applications. 

Not only do I present realistic scenes and ac- 
tion of salesmanship, but I cover every depart- 
ment of office management, including the calling 
down of a tardy clerk; the proper and improper 


use of the telephone; the making of appoint-. 


ments; keeping busy while the employer is absent: 
pacifying customers with both just and unjust com- 
plaints; remonstrating with an employee who is 
able to render efficient service and does not; 
the receiving of orders over the telephone; the 
danger of office gossip and the betraving of busi- 
ness confidences: the diplomatic handling of a 
bill collector, who calls during the employer's 
absence at a time when the latter cannot con- 
veniently meet his obligations ; heart-to-heart talks 
with employees who are uninterested in their 
work, and whose indifference is due to a too 
strenuous social life; interference on the part of 
a relative when one is applying for a position; 
the diplomatic handling of an ungentlemanly or 
“fresh” customer: the courteous turning down 
of a visitor who must be politely dismissed be- 
cause his business is not of sufficient importance 
for the employer to give him attention at that 
time; personal and friendly talks with employees, 
who claim that, because they have been prompt 
and faithful, they are entitled to a raise of salary; 
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the meeting of emergencies, and many other sub- 
jects. 
Instead of lecturing or talking to the pupils 
of the class, prominent men and women play the 
parts. For example, a_ well-known business 
man, seated in the centre of a reproduction of 
his office, has a confidential talk with an em- 
ployee who is undoubtedly wasting his time in 
high life and dissipation. The employee claims 
that it is none of the employer’s business what 
he does out of office hours, provided he is on 
time and attends to his duties. The employer 
takes exception.to this. 
“You have a right, Mr. Smith,” he says, “to 
do as you please outside of the office, provided 
you do not bring discredit to the firm and to 
the business; but, if you expect to succeed and to 
retain your position, you must enter the office 
every morning fresh and able to do your best. 
You have no right to play on your time and 
rest on mine.” 
The superintendent is seated in his office. 
One of the foremen is passing through. 
“Stop a minute, Mr. White,” he calls. “You 
are late again.” 
“I’m sorry,” replies Mr. White, “but the train 
wasn’t on time.” 
“T’m not concerned about your train, Mr. 
White,” answers the superintendent. “Tf vou 
choose to live out of town, that’s your business; 
but we showld not suffer from the disadvantages 
of a suburban residence. Take an earlier train. 
There are fifty men under you. How can I 
force them to be prompt if vou are tardy?” 
A proportion of women clerks dress inaypro- 
priately for business. A lecture of two hours 
would do them little good. Instead, I present 
this failing upon the stage. A stenographer in- 
appropriately dressed enters the office. 
“Just a moment, Miss Jones,” says her em- 
ployer. ‘““Won’t vou be seated? I’ve a daugh- 
ter about vour age. May I talk to you as I would 
to her?” 
“Certainly.” replies the stenographer. 
“As you passed through the ware-rooms a 
dozen clerks undoubtedly made remarks about 
you, which were hardly complimentary and 
which I am very glad you didn’t hear,” 
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“What do you mean?” asks Miss Jones in sur- 
prise. 

“I’m referring to the way you are dressed.” 

sorry,” replies the stenographer,” 
but I couldn’t very well help it. I went out of 
town last night to attend a party and stayed over 
night with my friend. I wore this dress and had 
no other to put on.” 

“T went to a reception last night,” says her 
employer, “but I brought my dress suit to the 
office and changed to my _ business suit here. 
You'll find my dress suit in my suit case in the 
closet. Didn’t you have time to change your 
gown at your friend’s house?” 

“Yes,” answers Miss Jones, “but I didn’t want 
to be bothered with a suit case.” 

“You would have experienced no more 
trouble than I did,” remarks her employer, 
kindly. “Now, my dear Miss Jones, you’re not 
dressed for business. The gown you have on is 
appropriate for a party. A dozen, perhaps fifty, 
men will call at the office today, and everyone 
will stare at you. They will look at vour 
clothes. You are setting a bad example for my 
other employees. You don’t look businesslike.” 

The employer has made an appointment and 
has failed to keep it. His secretary is alone in 
the office. The caller appears and is very much 
put out because the engagement has not been 
kept. The matter is of importance. It is the 
duty of the secretary to pacify him and keep 
him there if possible. Instead of ‘offering innu- 
merable excuses, which would only irritate the 
caller, she attempts to locate her employer in 
various places by means of the telephone, and 
finally succeeds in doing so. The customer is 
partially pacified, because he appreciates the ef- 
forts being made by the secretary. He remains, 
the employer returns and apologizes. 

The foregoing examples simply illustrate the 
scheme. Instead of lecturing entployees, and 
those who would become employees, I show them 
stage pictures and action of what is likely to 
happen to them in business life. 

I do not permit rehearsals, for by so doing 
the acts would be stagy. Each character is sim- 
ply coached a few moments, and frequently the 
salesman and the buyer, the employer and the 
emplovee, meet for the first time on the stage. 

I present in the form of a play the action of 
every department of business, allowing the ac- 
tors to show and to speak what I am intending 
to convey, not depending upon the lecture or 
anv other form of instruction, except that T ad- 
vise the pupils to read everything pertaining to 
their work. 

To sum up, instead of felling people what busi- 
ness. is, I show them what business is. 

This form of imparting information has already 
received the hearty co-operation of our leading 
educators and business and_ professional men. 
Business men are anxious to contribute their 
experience, partly because they are generous and 
also because by so doing they benefit themselves 
as well as others. ; 

Well did Shakespeare say, “The play's the 
thing.” 
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MAETERLINCK’S APPEAL TO ITALY 


[This address was delivered by M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck at the Scala, in Milan, on the position of Belgium 
after three months’ experience of German Vandalism. ] 


There is no necessity for me to recall the 
events which threw Belgium into the abyss of 
glorious misfortune in which she finds herself 
today.’ She has been punished as never a people 
was punished before for having done her duty 
better than any people ever did it before. She 
has saved the world, knowing that in doing so 
she could not save herself. She has saved civili- 
zation by throwing herself across the assault 
of the barbarians—allowing herself to be trampled 
to death in order to give time for the forces of 
civilization to pull themselves together in order 
to meet the great peril with which it was men- 
aced. She has done the same service to Europe 
as that rendered by Greece when she was in- 
vaded by the Asiatic hordes. But if the service 
rendered is the same, the sacrifice was far greater. 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartans defended their 
hearths, their homes, their children. King Albert 
and his Belgians knew that in throwing them- 
selves in the path of the invaders they would in- 
evitably sacrifice all these things. Unlike the 
Spartans, they had everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by refraining from fighting—save 
honor. The Belgians had on one side pillage, 
burnings, massacres, ruin; and on the other 


that little word honor, which represents every- 


thing and the importance of which can only be 
realized by those who are truly great. Let a 
man but sacrifice himself for honor, the sake of 
honor, and history raises him almost into the 
ranks of the gods. But what shall we say of 
a whole nation—great and small, rich and poor, 
wise and unlearned—which deliberately immolates 
itself in defence of this little word honor. I 
venture to say that nothing like it has ever oc- 
curred in the history of the human race. And 
remember that this was not a question of taking 
an heroic resolution in an hour of enthusiasm, 
which would soon pass away. It was a question 
of making a resolution which had to be followed 
up each day for four months in the face of in- 
creasing disaster. And not only has this resolu- 
tion not been broken, it has become stronger in 
the face of increasing disaster. 


And today, now that this disaster has reached 
its limits, the resolution is stronger than ever tt 
was. I have seen many of my fellow-country- 
men who have taken refuge in friendly countries. 
Some who were rich have become poor, sme 
who were poor before the war are now poorer 
still, but I have never heard a single word of re- 
proach, of regret, of recrimination. They are 
not resigned, for to be resigned would be to lose 
courage. They are happy and proud in their muis- 
fortune. They feel somehow that this misfortune 
is going to regenerate them, and bestow upon 
them a baptism of confidence and glory such as 
never any race enjoyed before. 
breath of inspiration which comes from the secret 
recesses of the human heart, has passed over 
their lives and given them a single sou! animated 


An unexpected 
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by the same heroic stuff as that of their noble 
King. iLhey have done what has never been 


‘done belore, and it 1s to be hoped that no people 


wul ever have to make a simular sacrifice. but 
their admirable example will never be lost, even 
if it is not necessary to repeat it. 

At a time when under the weight of a long 
period of well-being and universal selfishness the 
common conscience of mankind has become dulled 
the action ot Belgium has raised by many degrees 
what 1 might call the political morale ot the 
world, and brought it at one stroke to a height it 
has never attained before. She has founded a 
new religion and permanently raised the level oi 
conscience, loyalty and courage among men. bel- 
gium has saved Latin civilization. And you must 
remember that more than hali of Belgium is of 
German stock. She was then, by her race afh- 
nities able better than anyone else to understand 
the real meaning of that culture which was to 
be forced upon her, accompanied by dishonor. 
She knew it well, and she rejected it with disgust 
and with a spontaneity and unanimity which was 
irresistible, passing upon it a sentence against 
which there can be no appeal, and sealing that 
sentence with her blood. 

But now she can do no more. She is at the 
end not of her courage but of her strength. 
She has paid everything she possessed as the 
price of the immense service she has rendered to 
the world. Thousands upon thousands of her 
children are dead, all her wealth is gone, almost 
all the historic souvenirs which have hitherto 
been her pride and her joy—all her artistic treas- 
ures, which rank among the most. beautiful in 
the world, have been destroyed. She is only 
a desert out of which emerge four great towns, 
at present intact, which the hordes trom beyond 
the Rhine—it is doing them too much honor to 
call barbarians—have reserved for destruction in 
the hour when the inevitable defeat shall come. 
It is certain that Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent and 
Bruges are irrevocably condemned. The admir- 
able Grand Palace, the Hotel de Ville, and the 
Cathedral of Brussels—I speak of what | know, 
and it cannot be denied—are mined. A _ spark 
will make one of the = artistic marvels 
of Europe a mass of ruins like those of Ypfes, 
Malines, Louvain. A little after and Bruges, 
Ghent and Antwerp will meet with the same 
fate, and at one blow a corner of the earth will 
disappear where is accumulated the greatest num- 
ber of historic and artistic treasures. It is time 
that this should come to an end. It is time that 
all the world should rise against this systematic 
insenate and brutal destruction, without excuse 
as a measure of strategy. Today we address 
ourselves to noble Italy as the only great power 
which has not joined in arresting the crimes of 
this unchained beast. You are ready. You have 
only to stretch forth your hands in order to save 
us. We do not come to ask you save our lives: 
they count for nothing. But in the name of the 
last beautiful things which have been left us by 
the barbarians we come to make an appeal to 
the land of beautiful things. Yours is the land of 
justice and of right, and we ask you to help in 
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Staying the greatest iniquity in history. It is for 
yOu as Much as lor France that we have suttered. 
You are the source aud the mother ot the ideai 
tor Wuich we Nave tought, anu Jor wich we are 
fighting still in our last crenches with the tew 
soldiers we have leit. 


THREE PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN 
EDUCATION AS I SAW THEM IN 
CINCINNATI 


LA report on the Cincinnati meeting made by Superin- 


teudent 4’, W. tiouston, Lexas, to the teachers 
Ol the Houston schools.) 


ihe Must OvvioUs Of Lhe Llree was the ten- 
dency away irom we rigid inevry vi 
education, Lie idea that me pubic schuoi sy>s- 
lem is a sort Ot i’rocrustean bed to which ail 
children must be ttted without regard to mui- 
vidual difterences in ability or im temperament 
is an exploded one, so far at least as the teaders 
in educational thought are concerned. ‘Lhe igea 
that the same courses of study must be given 
to all children, that all of them must do the 
Same amount of work in the same length o1 
time, that the school has no use for the boy who 
cannot measure up to a fixed standard ot per- 
centages, is altogether out of date. 

lt is true that these views are still held by 
some public school people. However, these 
people are badly behind the times. The teacher 
who says of a boy that he is really able to do 
the work of the next grade, but that she is un- 
able or unwilling to promote him because he did 
not make a certain mark on his examination, con- 
fesses herself by this utterance to be living the 
school life of a generation before this one. 

In Cincinnati there were papers on the sub- 
jects of special provision for the sub-normal 
child; for the unusually bright child; for the delin- 
quent child; for the child who must drop out 
of school early. There was even a discussion as 
to whether the same course of study should be 
required of children in the different schools of the 
same city. One of the most noticeable tenden- 
cies in the thought of the entire meeting was 
that of placing emphasis on making the schools 
meet the needs, so far as possible, of the indivi- 
dual child, no matter what his type may be. 

So far did this idea extend that some of the 
speakers even thought it necessary to sound a 
note of warning against going too far. There 
were some who suggested that after all it is nec- 
essary to teach certain. essential things to all 
children. President Taft was one of the speakers 
to insist upon this. It shows that the public 
schools are moving when, after resting for years 
under the charge that they are handling all children 
in exactly the same way, it should be necessary 
now for some people to suggest that after all, 
some children need to be handled in the same 
way. 

It used to be the boast of the public schools 
that it treated all children exactly alike. In the 
present day, the best schools are rather boast- 
ing that they treat no two children exactly alike. 
If any teacher is content to handle public school 

(Continued on page 353) 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


No. slang phrase is more fitting in this age of 
the world than ‘Don’t Start Something.” 
Would that Austria had heeded this last July. 
Every little while the educational world has 
reason to regret lack of respect for this slogan. 
The world is exceedingly sensitive just now and 
it is surprising how slight a heat will inflame a 
host of people. 

A friend of mine in Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, opened a receptacle of high test gasoline, 
seventy feet from a heater. The explosion was 
terrific, and the garage with six new automo- 
biles went up in flame. That he escaped alive 
was due to a remarkable combination of circum- 
stances. He doesn’t use high test gasoline any 
more, 

The University of Utah has had an experience 
with high test explosives. It was my good for- 
tune to be in Salt Lake City when the explosion 
occured. Far be it from my purpose to fool 
with that explosive, because of close friendships 
at every angle inflamed. Farther is it from my 
purpose to blame any one or to question any 
one’s motives, but because many of our readers 
would like to know something about the great 
conflagration we will try to state some facts, 
leaving unsaid things about which we are in 
doubt. 

The University of Uittah is located in Salt Lake 
City, which is largely non-Mormon, and is sup- 
ported by the state, which is largely Mormon. 
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President Kingsbury is a native of Utah, but 
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has never been a Mormon, nor, we think, an ac- 
tive member of any communion. During his 
long occupancy of the presidency, affairs have 
been as quiet internally and externally, as in most 
state universities, and vastly more so than in 
many such universities. 


On the faculty are seventy-two non-Mormons, 
and forty Mormons. Several of the non-Mor- 
mons are young men fresh from eastern univer. 
sities with the characteristics of such young men 
unacquainted with state universities. There are 
twenty-five heads of departments who are non- 
Mormon, and eighteen who are Mormons. In 
the School of Education the supervisory posi- 
tions are held by eleven non-Mormons and three 
Mormons. Of promotions the past year three 
were non-Mormons and one Mormon. Of the 
appointments six were non-Mormons and three 
Mormons. 

Utah educators have almost invariably re- 
frained from smoking in public places, especially 
on university grounds and in university buildings. 
This has been almost as uniformly true of non- 
Mormons as of Mormons. Profanity or near- 
profanity has been almost as rare. It has been 
equally true in years gone by that the professors, 
non-Mormon as well as Mormon, have refrained 
from expressing opinions regarding local affairs. 
In a word “Safety First” has been the traditional 
sentiment of the faculty. Forty Mormon pro- 
fessors seventy-two non-Mormon pro- 
fessors have realized how uncomfortable it might 
be to dwell together if they discussed their differ- 
ences. 

With the incoming of young men from eastern 
universities where habits of life are free and easy, 
where opinions are decidely socialistic, and 
freedom of speech their glory, an entirely new 
element was inevitably injected. 

Equally inevitably, there have been differences 
of opinion regarding administration among the 
really big men of the faculty, but with no’ oc- 
casion for serious consequences. 

Here was a faculty of 112 with a few really 
big men dissatisfied, and some young men who 
have been there a year or two who entirely dis- 
like the “atmosphere.” 


A factor not to be ignored is an element, 
local and national, perpetually creating or en- 
couraging fanatical prejudices against the Mor- 
mon element in Utah, and, also, a considerable 
element of most conscientious people who do 
not forget what they heard about the people of 
Utah prior to the adjustments of the Edmund 
bill of a generation ago. 
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This in general was the situation when the 
president recommended the abolition of two de- 
partments which had seemed not to have made 
good, the dismissal of two other young professors, 
and the bringing in of a new professor, acknowl- 
edged to be elaborately prepared academically 
and by experience to take precedence of a pro- 
fessor who was retained at the same salary as 
before. 

Whether or not these changes were desirable 
no one Outside can know, and the president and 
regents are entitled to the benefit of any doubt, 
but that it was inopportune, to say the least, is 
now entirely clear. The five men were non- 
Mormon. That was all-sufficient. From one 
end of the country to the other the fact of their 
retirement was heralded as it would not have 
been had it occured in any other college or uni- 
versity in the land. The fanatically inclined 
found their opportunity, locally and nationally, 
and they have improved it to the limit, and the 
conscientiously interested are genuinely dis- 
turbed. 

Added to all this is the resignation of four 
of the really big men of the faculty which must 
be regarded as a calamity, and is to me inex- 
plicable. Of course the students and an element 
of the alumni were easily inflamed by the non- 
Mormon press, the pulpit, and various non- 
Mormon organizations. 

We write this in Salt Lake City while every- 
thing is at white heat with all sorts of possi- 
bilities in the air. What the end will be we do 
not know, cannot prophesy or guess. We leave 
off as we began,—“Don’t Start Something’ in 
these imflammable times. 
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EDINBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 

The State Normal School at Edinboro has suf- 
fered more from local wreckage in the past than 
has any other normal school in the country, 
but this is mostly in the past, the little remnant 
of it being so fanatical as to be harmless. 

The credit for the better condition is due to 
three causes—the taking over of the school by 
the state, the enthusiastic loyalty and genuine 
harmony in the faculty and the wise and 
brilliant leadership , of the principal, Mr. 
F. E. Baker, who has in three years kept a 
level head and installed many of the best modern 
professional ideas, not the least of which is an 
annual “Conference on County School Prob- 
lems,” one of which we enjoyed in March. The 
topics discussed by experts will give some idea 
of the spirit of the occasion. 

“Should Pennsylvania adopt the county unit 
of control? How can the tenure of office 
of teachers in rural schools be lengthened? 
Should rural school teachers -be provided with 
homes? Should the course of study for rural 
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schools be fundamentally changed? To what 
extent can medical inspection be provided for 
rural schools? Are there any good reasons why 
a large proportion of the one-room schools of 
Erie and Crawford counties cannot be consoli- 
dated? Are country boys and girls entitled to 
a first class high school education at home? 
Would it be wise statesmanship for Pennsyl- 
vania to foster rural education by more liberal 
financial grants? Should country school offi- 
cers demand specially prepared teachers? What 
should be the minimum professional require- 
ment of country schodl teachers? What should 
be the requirements for standard one-room 
schools?” 

Mr. Baker has a. special class studying rural 
school problems, and members of the class en- 
tered into a discussion of these questions with 
heightened effects. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


General Charles Francis Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, who died in Washington on March 
20, at the age of eighty, was one of the most 
interesting, talented and useful publicists of his 
day. To know him was a rare privilege. He 
was a great-grandson of President John Adams, 
grandson of John Quincy Adams, son of Charles 
Francis Adams, minister to Great Britain during 
the Civil War. 

Mr. Adams was born in Boston, May 27, 1835, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1856, of which 
institution he was an overseer for more than 
twenty years. It was Mr. Adams who was re- 
sponsible for Colonel Francis Wayland Parker's 
Opportunities at Quincy from 1875 to 1883. Mr. 
Adams wrote many papers on education, ele- 
mentary and higher, always producing a pro- 
found impression. He was in the Civil War 
throughout, rising from lieutenant in his com- 
pany to colonel of his regiment, closing as 
brevet-brigadier general. His business life was 
chiefly associated with railroad enterprises. 
He had _ been president of the Union 
Pacific road for six years, and was on the 
Massachusetts board of railroad commissioners 
for ten years. About two weeks before his death 
he made a notable speech in the town meeting in 
his home town of Lincoln, which dominated the 
vote of the town. 


A VICIOUS ATTITUDE 


The Board of Education of New York City 
wishes to solve a series of most troublesome 
problems. The Board hopes that William Wirt 
can show them how to solve some of the most 
desperate phases of these problems, and he has 
undertaken the greatest task that any school man 
has ever undertaken, namely, to do nearly twice 
as much at half the cost and to do this without 
jeopardizing anyone in the service. 

It would seem as though every friend of the 
teachers, the children and the taxpayers, would 
welcome this heroic attempt to benefit them all, 
but there appear to be some teachers, and other 
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supposed iriends of teachers, children and 
tax-payers, who hope to make it impossible 4or 
Mr. Wirt to succeed. 

What greater indictment of teachers for ineffi- 
ciency than such an attitude? Professional jeal- 
ousy ever afflicts a big man or woman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR KANSAS 

State Superintendent W. D. Ross, in his bi- 
ennial report makes as sane, wholesome, ia-see- 
ing, heroic recommendations as does any off- 
cial leader in any state. 

It will not be the fault of Mr. Ross if Kaa- 
sas does not breathe a wholesome spirit into 
its legislature, does not give poise to its vot-rs, 
does not balance theory and practice, does not 
have as good an educational spirit as there is 
in the country. 

If Kansas continues the salary of such an offi- 
cial leader at $2,500, she will deserve the opinion 
in which she will be held by sister states. Lo 
give one of the ablest state superintendents, one 
of the lowest salaries is not creditable to a state 
that wants the country to believe that she is 
rich and prosperous. No state claims more and 
none has done less to win national approval, 
judged by her lack of approval of such an offi- 
cial. | 
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MODERNIZING JOHNS HOPKINS 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop, assistant state super- 
intendent of Nebraska, and rural school expert 
of that state, is to be at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, for the summer session. There 
is surely to be much adoing at Johns Hopkins 
hereafter. The summer session of Johns Hop- 
kins is one of the notable signs of the times, 
and the bringing of Miss Lathrop from Ne- 
braska is one of the features of the ‘summer ses- 
sions. 

Miss Lathrop is a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, as superintendent of Clay 
County she made a state-wide reputation, and was 
the first woman president of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in which position her skill in making 
a program, her dignity in presiding, her effi- 
ciency in management, won universal admiration, 
and she was selected as assistant state superin- 
tendent and took charge of the rural school 
transformation in the, state. Last summer she 
demonstrated great ability in summer school work 
at the Pittsburg, Kansas, summer session, and 
she will bring to Johns Hopkins the highest type 
of Western leadership. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 

Aside from the 10,126 young people getting 
vocational education in the evening schools there 
are, 4,358 taking full four-year vocational work 
in the day schools, and 6,091 taking two-year 
vocational courses; 10,449 in day schools, or 
20,675 students in vocational classes in Chicago. 


MRS. SARAH MORLEY FRENCH 
Miss Sarah Morley was for many years super- 
visor of penmanship in the Cleveland schools, 
and was one of the most frequent attendants of 
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summer and winter meetings of the National 
Education Association, and in consequence 1s 
one of the best known women in the Associa- 
tion. When she married Mr. French, also a 
well-known member of the Association, she was 
automatically dropped from service in the Cleve- 
land schools, but she has received one thousand 
dollars from the city for its “automatic” action. 
Quite a neat wedding present. 


A GENTLE STATE 

Among the many highly valuable and exceed- 
ingly sensible suggestions which President 
Charles F. Thwing o1 Western Reserve Unuver- 
sity makes regarding the betterment of the 
world, none is more significant than his latest 
proposal for a “gentle state” as a national em- 
bodiment of the gentlemen. As gentlemen the 
Kaiser and the Czar would never have come to 
blows but would have settled their differences 
like gentlemen, but as representatives of nations 
they are the worst bruisers that ever mixed up 
in a saloon or bawdy house. 


4 > 


NEW YORK PENSIONS 


New York City has 8,000 pensioners among 
its former employees receiving a total of more 
tian $5,000,000. A commission was organized 
‘n 1913 to make a thorough scientific study of 
tie pension systems in operation in all depart- 
i.cnts of the city in order to formulate an 
equitable and financially sound pension system 
for all municipal employees. The necessary pro- 
visions have not been made for meeting the 
growth in the future. A pension plan is almost 
worthless which does not assure the continuity 
of the pension. Pensioners, employees and the 
public will agree that provision should be made 
ior security in pensions. 


REUNIONS AT OAKLAND 

Western alumni of the Edinboro, Pennsylva- 
nia State Normal School, under the lead of Ku- 
pert Peck of Rexburg, Idaho, are planning a 
grand reunion at Oakland, August 19-20. Why 
not extend this idea and have reunions for every 
Eastern statc normal school and college? !t 
would delight every alumnus in the Far West 
and there are thousands of them. It is a capital 
idea. 


MAETERLINCK’S ADDRESS 
Despite our persistent neutrality we are print- 
ing in this issue Maeterlinck’s “Appeal to Italy,” 
which is the noblest hit of improvised eloquence 
we have seen during this strife of nations and of 
races. It will stand among the great patriotic 
appeals of all time. 


Out of sixty-six epoch-making inventions in 
the world’s history, twenty-nine are to the credit 
of the United States, seventeen to England's 
credit, ten to France, five to Germany, to Italy 
two, and one each to Brazil, Sweden and Austria. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22, 
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THREE PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN 
EDUCATION AS I SAW THEM IN 
CINCINNATI 


__ (Continued from page 349.) 


children in the mass, and to decide questions by 
rule of thumb, she should wake up to the fact 
that she is well nigh hopelessly behind the times. 

The second progressive tendency which im- 
pressed me was the.evident desire to eliminate 
the non-essentials. For years it has been set 
forth as a reproach against our public schools 
that they lay the same degree of emphasis upon 
unimportant things which they lay upon things 
worth while. It has been said that we gave 
attention to the question of commas, apostrophes 
and other minor marks, while neglecting the 
thought the children were trving to express. No 
one could attend the Cincinnati meeting with- 
out being impressed that the school men of today 
are at least trying to remedy this defect. There 
were some ten or twelve papers dealing with 
the matter of eliminating the non-essentials from 
the various lines of work. Each particular 
branch of the course of study was discussed from 
this standpoint. There were charts showing the 
opinions of the school men of the country as to 
what topics could profitably be eliminated from 
arithmetic. The question as to what words we 
most need to teach to the beginners in reading 
was dwelt upon. The general idea was thor- 
oughly accepted that in all subjects certain things 
need to be emphasized more than certain other 
things, and that we need to give most attention 
to those things that will be of the greatest use 
to the child. There are still a few teachers and 
probably there always will be who spend their 
time showing in just which direction the tail 
of the comma ought to be turned, but these 
are the ones who have fallen behind in the march 
of progress. 

There is today nothing which has any busi- 
ness to be in an up-to-date course of study un- 
less it really has its value in the life of the school. 
Tradition, custom, superstitious generation on ac- 
count of antiquity, still cut some figure in our 
school life, but less and less every year. 

The third distinctly progressive tendency which 
I noticed was in the tacit assumption that culture 
and power may come from the study of other 
subjects than those which formerly used to be 
denominated the essentials. The three R’s are 
stressed today as they never were before, but the 
assumption that they are the only ones worth 
stressing has long since been given up by the 
leaders of educational thought. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of this 
to be found in the entire program was to be 
found in the musical program given on Thurs- 
day. The great Symphony Orchestra of Cincin- 
nati, with its eighty-six pieces, a chorus of 200 
women’s voices and 100 men’s voices, and the 
great chorus of 600 public school children gave 
an evening of music that will not soon be for- 
gotten by those that heard it. The music work 
by the children was well worthy to be on the 
same program with the music by the or- 
chestra or by the choruses of adults, The won- 
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derful precision and self-control that marked the 
work of the children was as distinctly worth 
while as anything that they could have acquired 
from any branch of their studies. In short, no 
one could fail to be impressed with the fact that 
in Cincinnati music is regarded as one of the 
essentials in the school course. The way in which 
it is taught make it of as much value as those 
subjects formerly considered the fundamentals. 


LEARNING AND EARNING 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
President, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Man is triune, and the highest ideal ofa complete 
man or woman is a healthy body, a struvig, clear 
mind and a pure character. The absence of either 
miakes life a failure and a pain. An tdeal educa- 
tion, then, includes‘ physical, mental and n.oral de- 
velopment. The omission of either is a_ great 
weakness in any scheme of education. 

Therefore, fortunate is the mar who has an op- 
portunity to work with his hands or body while 
he is training his mind. That combination re- 
quires a hardy constitution as a foundation, and 
weaklings must fall out. But with the inherited 
or acquired physical basis the studert who earns 
his living and the living of some dear one while 
he studies in his college course will outclass all 
competitors. The history of our great men and 
women, past and present, proves that s.atement. 

The boys and girls who paid their own way and 
learned to economize closely and to work hard are 
the most influential class in every community. 
Many a rich man’s son has been destroyed by too 
much money in the days when he needed most to 
be taught to earn money and to take :are of him- 
self. 

It would be a great blessing to the nation if 
every student was compelled to earn ell of his 
expenses while in college or university. We 
would become a nation of mighty mea. A very 
rich man in Vermont informed me that he told 
his oldest son that if he (the son) did not earn his 
own expenses during four years of college at Bur- 
lington he would surely disinherit him. That son 
is now one of Vermont’s foremost citizens, re- 
spected by all. 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK DEPARTMENT 


Agriculturist in Charge of Club Werk, Wasbington, D.C. 


The following report will show the names, 
addresses, club projects lines, yields, costs, and 
net profits made by the champions in the vari- 
ous club projects of the Northern, Central and 
Western states. 

The Corn Club is on the acre basis; the Potato 
Club on the half or acre basis; G. & C. stands 
for Garden and Canning, and is based upon a 
tenth acre as a club plat; sugar beet is based 
upon an acre as the unit; market garden on a 
square rod of land; forage on an acre, and 
poultry upon egg-laying record on a pen of 
chickens, 

Mate club leaders and agricultural 
agents will do well to memorize some of these 
records and use them in connection with their or- 
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ganization and enrollment campaigns in the club business men, etc., who desire to know the prac- 
work, especially when addressing educators, tical results of this type of work. 


— CLUB CHAMPIONS AT NATIONAL CAPITAL, MARCH ist. 
i CLUB CHAMPION BOYS AND GIRLS, 1914 
a Hi NORTHERN, CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 
— STATE | NAME ADDRESS CHAMPIONSHIP YIELD cost PROFIT 
| 
a Iowa | Earl Zeller Cooper | Corn | 139 bu. $ 12.15 $197.80 
7 MINN, | Roy Halverson Kerkhoven | ; 115.7 23.55 79.00 
— IND. | Fred Thomas Mt. Vernon 116.53 10.40 "59.55 
FF | Wayland Zieseniss Crown Point | 108.75 10.55 52.44 
Arthur Trout Gaston 106.12 12.21 50.99 
— Roy McAhren Manilla | 110.3 20.64 64.60 
—_ Roy Friedersdorf Elizabethtown 128.83 | 16.23 64.41 
Vr. . Glen C, Minckler S. Nero 74.33 30.48 72.96 
Mass. John Devine Amherst, RD 3 | 105.04 41.90 67.14 
Ferd. J. Ice Williamsbury | 106.47 60.00 46.00 
Donald Lent Maynard 62.50 15.80 43.57 
Lyman Barber | Bernardston, R1 108.55 41.04 61.97 
\s Bernard Hartnett | North Hadley 90.54 38.70 50.48 
3 , PENNA, Frank Rimel | Downington 148.00 39,57 87.50 
Oscar Rothenberger Worcester 103.60 14.43 57.19 
oF Deroy Schultz | “ 112.15 22.02 57.09 
Vyrle Crowell | Wa!thill 93.00 20.45 35.03 
— N. J. Robt. J, Mack | Robbinsville | 113.13 40.75 38.44 
Niel West | “ 103.55 | 27.85 44.63 
i Iu. Orville Sampley | Bethany 71.97 11.75 33.25 
, Iowa Clement Miller | Fairfield, RD 8 Pig, Crop | 120,00 16.14 145.91 
and Pork 10 pigs 3.1c. per lb. 23.16 
Eloise Parsons Clarinda, RD 3 G and C 5,318 Ibs. | 15.61 115.57 
Beatrice Speers Iowa Falls 5,175 27.70 114.05 
PENNA, Sara Dickinson Sharpsville 4,966 12.33 78.61 
Sara Anders Norristown 4,400 | 12.10 31.90 
Lizzie Kriebel Cedars | 2,163 11.39 10.24 
N. J. Lucy Bale | Augusta | 2,976 32.95 | 63.71 
Sabrina Noxon Pennington, RD | 2,192 13.25 20.74 
Helen Hunt Princeton | 1,090 16.38 | 37.07 
NEBR, Myrtle Mann Chaldron 2,280 14.75 71.40 
a ee Amos G, Carrell Harpursville | Potato 262 bu. | 49.00 81.52 
Iowa Ivan G, Zeller Cooper | 258.67 30.00 | 29.05 
MAss. Lawrence Estes Windsor 440,00 112.00 | 203.60 
| Harold A. Cady “ | 420.00 115.20 | 225.60 
Isadore M. Horin Westminster | 404.00 166.00 | 228.80 
Harold L. Turner North Reading 308,00 108,48 118.16 
Curtis Metcalf Sangers’ Center 385 207.60 203.60 
UTAH Howard Dalton Willard | et, 722 89.84 285.70 
PENNA. Paul Darmstader Hatfield | Potato 108 | 38,00 54.00 
UTAH Harold Johnson Pleasant Grove Sug. Beet 24.5 T 47.18 
2 Wm. Holdsworth Lehi | 20.8 | 39.35 
Frank Sharp | 22.5 47.25 
Roy Haws Tremonton 26.5 52 60 
t Mass. Raymond D. Blithen Haverhill | Poultry 1.209 eggs | 14,30 22.52 
i Richard W. Arms Hopkinton | Garden* 17,50° 7.70 
Al | Elliott H. Taylor Shelburne | Forage 5T Hay | 21.10 
* Market Garden. Town and City Clubs. 
Total eprollment in the 33 Northern, Central and Western States, 147,546, 
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BIRD DAY 


SAMUEL HAMILTON 
County Superintendent, Allegheny County, Pa. 


Under no condition should the observance of 
Bird Day be omitted because of its vitalizing 
effect on the work of the school. The routine 
work of the school is likely to become dull and 
monotonous, and special Bird Day programs 
like oases in the desert, are full of life and inter- 
est to the pupils. On such days birds in cages, 
vases of gold fish, pet squirrels, pictures of birds 
and animals, and flowers of all kinds, should be 
brought into the school. Let the pupils exam- 
ine them, admire them, enjoy them, talk about 
them, and, if necessary, write about them. If 
notice is given in time, the pupils will be able 
to relate interesting incidents and stories about 
birds and animals, and the wide-awake, nature- 
loving teacher will have a supply of bird and 
animal lore that will arouse interest, contribute 
to the pleasure of the pupils, and displace the dull 
routine with the most vitalizing and helpful in- 
struction. In this respect Bird Day offers a fine 
opportunity for bringing the spirit and the life 
of the great out-of-doors into the schoolroom 
to charm, inspire and -instruct; and the work of 
every school demands that this opportunity be 
seized and used to advantage. 

The proper observance of such days is es- 
sential to the life and character of the child. He 
learns to observe nature, to study nature, to 
love nature, to enter into its spirit, to appreciate 
its beauty and its charm, to cultivate its com- 
panionship, to enrich his own life with its trea- 
sures, and to add to his own pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. The pupil thus interested in birds will erect 
bird-boxes, arrange bird-baths and_bird-res- 
taurants, and in every way encourage the feath- 
ered beauties to live and nest near his home. 

Last year a bronzed grackle (crow blackbird) 
frequented a certain yard. His rich, bronze satin- 
like plumage was a never-ending study and de- 
light. He was a proud, self-respecting bird, and 
walked around over the lawn with dignity and 
majesty. He literally walked like the crow, for 
this richly dressed gentleman never hops as is the 
habit of the robin and other birds which fre- 
quent our lawns. He was always very clean and 
tidy, and yet he was never seen to bathe, al- 
though other birds used the bath. He was in- 
telligent and would carry large pieces of 
bread thrown out for food to the bath and dip 
them in the water before proceeding to feast up- 
on them. 

The two bird-boxes made by the boys in the 
manual training departments were erected in the 
writer’s back yard. Inside of a week two house 
wrens were building a nest in one of the boxes. 
Where they came from was a mystery, for wrens 
had not been observed there during the past two 
years. One evening one of the wrens was no- 
ticed trying to get a twig with a prong on it 
into the box through the door. It turned the 
twig in many ways but still one end protruded. 
Another, and then another twig shared the same 
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fate, and one was almost tempted to help the 
pauent little toler by cutting oft the protruding 
ends. Lhen it occured to the fascinated ob- 
servers that possibly the wren was trying to bar- 
ricade the door ot its home against the intru- 
sion of sparrows and other birds; for, while the 
tiny Owner could dart in and out witn ease, the 
opening was now too small for larger birds to 
enter. 

But this conclusion may not be correct, and 
whether the so-called barricading of the door was 
accidental or for a purpose is still an open ques- 
tion and worthy of study. If the boys of Alle- 
gheny county dufing the coming year will erect 
500 boxes for wrens, and observe what the birds 
do in building their nests in them, some light 
may be thrown on this swbject. If only a’ few 
of the boxes have twigs protruding from the 
door and _ partly closing it, the ob 
struction is — probably accidental ; but 
if a very large percentage of the 
boxes have the opening partly closed with the 
end of protruding twigs, and similar conditions 
are not found in doors of boxes occupied by 
larger birds, the partly closed door was probably 
intended to protect the home of the little tenant 
from his larger enemies. 

In making this study the boys should observe 
that if the opening to the bird-box is small, 
slightly less than an inch in diameter, the neces- 
sity for partly closing it will not exist. Who will 
help to solve this interesting problem and show 
that this busy little builder, who is so active and 
so interested in his work, and yet finds time to 
pour out his soul in song, as an exultant ex- 
pression of the pleasure he finds in life and work 
and in the building of the home he is making for 
his mate and his little ones—who will help to 
show whether the partial closing of the door to 
his home in the bird-box to which reference has 
been made is a matter of accident, or the result 
of an instinct against enemies that amounted al- 
most to a purpose? 

While a young man, the writer was very fond 
of hunting, and no sport was enjoyed with keener 
delight than that of shooting partridges on the 
wing. But one season a nest was found back 
of the orchard with more than a dozen eggs in 
it. It was intensely interesting to walk past this 
nest at a distance and notice the patience with 
which the mother presided and waited for the 
day when the nest could be vacated. At last 
it was empty, and the patience turned into indus- 
try and care for young birds that at first could 
run, but could not fly. During the summer the 
flock was seen from time to time, as it rose and 
flew to safer quarters. In the fall the birds were 


plump and fat, ready for the hunter’s skill and for: 


his table. One morning early in December, 
after a light snow had fallen, the hunter thought 
of the partridges. He took a gun and went out 
to look for them. Presently their tracks were 
found in the back part of the corn field. After 
following the tracks for some distance, the bevy 
was seen under some bushes in a fence corner. 
The birds were grouped in a small semi-circle, 
with their heads outward. A single shot would 
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bag the whole bevy, but it seemed like cold- 
blooded murder for the hunter to bombard the 
family that he had come to regard as his per- 
sonal neighbors. He would give them the 
chance of the sportsman by tossing a stone into 
the bushes, and then try to pick off one or two 
birds as they darted away. But this would break 
up the family life he had learned to admire and 
respect, and make him no less guilty of taking 
a mean advantage of a harmless neighbor that 
could not protect itself even in flight. The stone 
dropped at his feet, the gun returned to his shoul- 
der and he went to his home never to shoot a 
bird from that day to this. This may seem like 
idle sentiment, but a season’s study of that 
happy little family made it impossible for the 
hunter to kill one of its members. 

Bird Day deserves a place on every school 
program not only because of its vitalizing ef- 
fect wpon the school work, and because of its 
far-reaching effect upon the life and character of 
the pupil, but it also deserves a place because 
a study of birds is vital in conserving the bird 
life of a neighborhood. In the densely settled 
sections of this country the birds are rapidly dis- 
appearing, Some species are gone and others 
will follow if we do not extend to them our 
care and protection. They must have secluded 
places to nest, feed and bathe, and our pupils 
can do much to aid in this important work. The 
practice of the Boy Scouts in feeding birds dur- 
ing the cold months of the year is a most com- 
mendable one, and one that could be followed 
by the boys of every community, whether they 
are members of that organization or not. A 
concerted effort needs to be made toward creat- 
ing a desire for the care and protection of bird 
life through the observance of Bird Day in the 
schools.—Report. 


TWO SETS OF BELIEFS—ANTAGONISTIC 


“A’S” BELIEFS GOVERNING ARITHMETIC 
PROCEDURE. 


“B'S” BELIEFS RESULTING FROM 
ABACUS EXPERIMENT. 

A!, That Arithmetic is the Art of Adding and 
Subtracting. 

B!. Subtracting-Adding of use only for as- 
sembling counters; nothing to do with 
Arithmetic (computing). 

Al That such forms as 4, 9, 3, are Symbols 
of Number. 

B'!. Such forms are Counters, representatives 
of Objects. 

All. That such forms as 287, 1,692, 25 are 
Numbers. 

Bll, Each of such forms is an Abacus with its 
Counters. 

A!V. That we still 


practice Borrowing and 


Carrying, as Primitive Abacus 
times. 

Borrowing and Carrying possible only 
with individual counters. Our 


Counters have their component parts 
welded together. 
AY. That we can have 
using an Abacus. 


Place-Value without 
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BY. We are using an Abacus. 

AY!, That Number and Quantity are inter- 
changeable terms. 

BY!, Quantity subject only to being subtracted 
from one place to be added to another 


place. Number subject only to being 
computed. 


That the “0” is a Place-Keeper; (?) 
That the “0” is a Numeral; (3) That 
these two functions of the “0” are in- 
terchangeable. 

BY!!, The “0” is part of an Abacus; a Place- 
Value space, kept intact by boundary 
lines. 

AVUl, That the Sense of Number is as natural 
as the Sense of Quantity. 

BY! The Sense of Number a pure concept, 
existing only in mind; nothing to do 
with Nature. 

AX, That Tally-Keeping is not precedent to 
the Sense of Number. 


BIX, Sense of Number probably developed 
through using the fingers as Tally- 


Keepers. 
William D. Mackintosh. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN MOTION 
PICTURES 
[Federal Government is showing film at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition exhibiting activities of the Industrial 

School at Beverly, Mass. ] 

It is to be hoped that “Jim Blake” of Beverly, Mass., 
is as good-natured a chap as his pictures make him out. 
Also that he is prepared to put ina good deal of time 
in the coming year answering letters and signing photo- 
graphs. Even luckier than Lord Byron who woke one 
morning to find himself famous, Jim was tapped on the 
shoulder the other day and was asked to make himself 
a celebrity. Not by writing verse, with which Jim 
probably has a perfunctory acquaintance. But by posing 
as the hero and central figure in the moving picture reel 
which is being shown at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, and by means of which visitors to that 
mammotii world fair are learning the way in which 
Massachusetts and her enlightened captains of industry 
are tackling the problem of vocational education at the 
Beverly Independent Industrial School, maintained by 
the joint action of the City of Beverly and the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. 

It is not by mere chance that Jim Blake became a 
representative of wide-awake Massachusetts boyhood or 
that the Beverly School of which he is a pupil finds itself 
chosen as typical of the whole problem of “learning while 
earning.” The determination to form an exhibit cover- 


ing the whole system of vocational training was come to 
by the Federal Government whn first the idea of the 
exposition was mooted. It is by a natural process of 
selection that its thoughts turned first of all to the state 
which has been the pioneer in the movement and then to 
the school which has best carried out the principle of a 
connection between instruction and practical work at 
a “real job.” In its selection, the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was mainly guided by the advice of 
Mr. Wesley A. O'Leary, especially assigned to the work 
of choosing a representative school. It is under his 
direction and with the co-operation of the Publicity De- 
partment of the United Shoe Machinery Company that 
the moving picture film which tells the story of one boy’s 
success in simple and popular form has been prepared. 
Jim Blake, when the story opens, is facing the problem 
of “what shall I do with my education.” He is the son 
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of a poor mother who has already made sacrifices to 
keep him at school and whom he is unwilling to tax 
further. By contrast a chum of his, Dick Mason, is 
shown us, equally anxious to get to work, but who gives 
no thought to the “string” that may be tied on the first 
pay-roll. 

Jim’s mother is a “long thinker,” and in her company 
we see Jim make the preliminary visits to the officials of 
the school whose system, she has heard, will solve their 
serious little problem. The first step is to find out all 
about the school from Principal W. P. Taylor, the 
“guide, philosopher and friend” of the Beverly boys. 
From him Jim learns that there is a vacancy, and settles 
dewn to work. 

In a series of pictures the daily round of the school 
is shown us with one week spent in class and the next 
in the factory. The practical connection between lessons 
and work is followed step by step, and we see the simple 
mechanical operations, that Jim is enabled to carry out 
from his first week, find their place, not in exhibitions 
of work done, but in real machinery that will be shipped 
to the ends of the earth. That nothing of the lesson 
may be lost, we see Dick from time to time, drifting from 
one unskilled job to another, while the wages that 
tempted him at the start soon lose their attractive power 
and are eventually surpassed by the boy who chose to 
work and learn at the same time. The film ends with 
Jim’s second year, and his graduation into the factory as 
a skilled mechanic of high wage power. And, of course, 


with the reward for the hard working and _ thoughtful 
mother that her foresight has earned. 
The attractive methods of the ‘movie” have seldom 


been put to better us than in the film prepared by Mr. 
O’Leary with the aid of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, and it 1s safe to predict a wide circulation for 
its message and missionary enterprise. 


ANTI-VICE REPORT 


After working on the problem for fifteen months, 
the Wisconsin anti-vice commission of the Legisla- 
ture has made a significant report. One of its find- 
ings is that the wage question has no material re- 
lation to a girl’s downfall. It makes many import- 
ant recommendations: A law similar to the Mann 
act, applicable between cities, villages and towns of 
the state; a permanent state police department with 
power to investigate immoral practices; raising the 
age of consent from fourteen years in the case of 
any female and eighteen years in the case of a 
female of previously chaste character, to eighteen 
and twenty-one years respectively; regulation of 
public dance halls; protection against venereal 
diseases; special classes for sub-normal children; 
and many others.—Advance. 


“Will you please to tell me whereabouts Achilles was 
buried? Newspaper despatches mention the tomb of 
Achilles in connection with the bombardment of the forts 
near Constantinople, but I cannot find any reference to 
it in my atlas of ancient history.”—E. C., New Haven, 
Conn. 

An irreverent critic suggests “that E. C. will find the 
tomb somewhere about the Yale campus, and that it can 
be recognized at once as the “livest thing there.” Tradi- 
tion says that the body of the Greek hero was _ burned. 
and that the ashes were placed in an urn and buried on 
the south side of the Dardanelles, near the western en- 
trance. The tumulus at Sigeum is still known as the 
“Tomb of Achilles” and it is not far from the Plain of 
Troy. Tradition also says that his body 


was secretly 


conveyed by Thetis to the island of Leuke, at the mouth 
of the Danube river. 


J. W. Redway. 
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BOOK TABLE 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Samuel Chester Parker, College of Education of 
The University of Chicago. Roston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 554 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

We think there is more for the money in this book than 
in any other modern teacher's book published, and the 
quality matches the quantity. It is an unusual method of 
approaching high school teaching. 

It is by far the best attempt we have 
apply recognized pedagogical principles 
been very generously applied in elementary 
high school teaching. 

The author makes it entirely clear, without saying so, 
that he realizes that we have a “new high school” and 
that it must be much newer before it can solve the prob- 
lems for the solution of which it really exists. 

The book might have been named “The Economics of 
the High School of the Future,” for it deals heroically 
with the demand for greater efficiency in the high 
schools of America. 

One phase of the book that is highly significant is the 

exceedingly practical and sensible specific advice given 
much after the style of Page’s famous “Theory and Prac- 
tice” in teaching. It is an attractive combination of the 
most important theories of teaching with specific treat- 
ment of high school problems in class and out. 
“In general the author takes the point of view that effi- 
ciency and economy in instruction are facilitated by (1) 
radically adapting all instruction to contemporary social 
needs, (2) basing methods of instruction on sound 
psychological principles which have been determined, as 
far as possible, experimentally, and (3) applying prin- 
ciples of scientific business management to the conduct 
of all teaching. The first of these standards eliminates 
processes that have no direct social value: the second 
eliminates waste of effort resulting from the use of un- 
economical and ineffective methods of learning; the third 
eliminates waste of time which results from failure to 
standardize materials and processes.” 


seen made to 
such as have 
schools to 


AGRICULTURE. A _ Text for the School and the 
Farm. By H. Benson, United States Department 
of Agriculture, specialist in charge of club projects; 
and George Herbert Betts, author of “The Mind and 
Its Education.” Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 460 pages. 
To many the names of the authors of this textbook on 

agriculture will be testimonial enough. An agriculturist 

of the very wide experience with young f that 


farmers 
Mr. Benson has had and an educator of Mr. Betts’ stand- 
ing collaborating naturally produce a text of the soundest 
and most practical sort. The book combines real practi- 
cal information with concrete home and school projects 
to be carried out by the pupils. An enormous amount of 
scientific information is given without the use of be- 
wildering technical terms. Theory and practice are 
never divorced in the work outlined in the 400 odd pages. 
The authors have presented a treatment so clear that a 
fourteen or sixteen-year-old child of ordinary intelligence 
may read and profit by the book even without a teacher, 
and yet the subject matter is so vital and inclusive that 
all interested in agriculture, farmers and all, will care 
to read it. Teachers, superintendents and agricultural 
agents will particularly profit by the suggestions for 
Demonstration Days, Play Contests and Agricultural 
Club projects. The text is illustrated with a large num- 
ber of good pictures and charts. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN DRAMA. By Frank Wad- 
leigh Chandler (University of Cincinnati.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 494 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net. 
Dean Chandler is already favorably known as _ the 

author of an interesting work on the Novel of Roguery. 

In this extremely useful handbook he turns to another 

subject, treating in an illuminating and critically sound 

way some 280 of the more important modern dramas, 
giving anaiyses of their plots as well as estimates of their 
value. The important and distinctively original point 
about the treatise is that the plays are discussed by sub- 
jects, not chronologically or according to author or 


language. Each chapter takes up a number of plays re- 
lated in theme, chosen from all the languages studied, 
including English, French, German, Spanish and 


Russian. Some of the subject-groups are The Drama of 


Ideas, The Drama of Symbolism, The Eternal Triangle, 
The Problem of Divorce, The Tyranny of Love, Ideals 
of Honor, The Poetic Drama, and The Drama of Satire. 
include 


The authors whose works are discussed Ibsen, 
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Brieux, Echegaray, Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, Jones, 
Pinero, Rostand, Shaw, Strindberg, Sudermann, Synge, 
Yeats and Zangwill. The plays treated range from 
Ibsen’s earlier dramas to such recent productions as 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” 

Roughly speaking, the book is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the play-writing activity of the last two gen- 
erations. At the same time it is a convenient work of 
reference as to the character and content of any im- 

rtant play of the period. Not the least valuable 
features are the full bibliographical appendix and the 
index of authors and titles that are added. The appeal 
of “Aspects of Modern Drama,” is not limited to critics 
and students of the drama; it should gain a wide and 
catholic reading-public. 


THE RECAPITULATION THEORY AND HUMAN 
INFANCY. By  Associate-Professor Percy E. 
lavidson of Leland Stanford University. New York: 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 8 vo. Cloth. 
105 pages. Price, $1.00 ; 
This work is catalogued as No. 65 in the “Contribu- 

tions to Education” published by Teachers’ College. 

The discussion is highly technical and involved, too 

much so in all probability for any one to appreciate ex- 

cept physicians and scientists. What is the “Recapitula- 
tion Theory?” To state it in the language of the author, 
it is “the idea that the child in its development re- 
hearses the history of its ancestry, and that in con- 
sequence its nature may be inferred from the probable 
course of human evolution.” The author traces this 
theory through all its history, in which such learned 
names as Agassiz, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and 
Haeckel are met frequently. But we have no room for 
their opinions, varying very greatly and sometimes 
clashing, as to what the infant brings with it by the 
laws of heredity and biology; in other words just what it 
recapitulates. It must be left to our scientific readers, 
for the treatment of the subject would probably land 
other readers in a fog, and a rather dense one. The 
author concludes that as time passes “we may be able to 
speak of it (recapitulation) with greater assurance.” 
Perhaps! 


SCHOOL FEEDING: ITS HISTORY AND PRAC- 
TICE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Louise 
Stevens Bryant, of the Psychological Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
12 mo. Cloth. 345 pages. Price, $1.00. 

“The custom of providing meals for children at 
school has, in recent years,” says Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
“become well-established in America and Europe.” And 
this volume tells what is being done, and how it is be- 
ing done, in many lands—England, Germany, France, as 
well as the United States. The statutes governing the 
practice are given—some of them in detail. Statements 
of the food provided are made, its food-value and cost. 
Tables are given treating of the differing study ability 
of well-fed and poorly-fed children. And _ twenty-five 
full page illustrations are given of children eating a 
three-cent dinner in Philadelphia, a school lunch in 
Pittsburg, a square meal in Buffalo, in the rural schools 
of Minnesota, etc. The entire work reflects high honor 
for the compiler of so much and such valuable informa- 
tion, and proves by the register of the experience al- 
ready gained what may be done for child-welfare, and at 
the least possible cost. 


THE ESKIMO TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 


195 pages. Price, 50 cents net. 

The author of this delightful little book has taken just 
the plan of instructing children of the early grades about 
the people who live away in the frozen North, on the 
borders of perpetual snow and ice. Her style is to be 
commended, there being the simplest 
criptions to help make these peoples of the snowland 
real, as they are. And last, the author has_ illustrated 
her own book, and has done it well. 

MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pro- 
fessor Edwin Watts Chubb, Ohio University. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 445 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
On the theory that character of succeeding epochs in 

literary history can be grasped by intensive study of the 

leaders in these epochs, Professor Stubbs confines his 
survey of the whole field of English literature to twenty 
acknowledged masters. The idea is clearly a good one. 

It is true that students of introductory courses in litera- 

ture come to their final examinations with a confused 

memory of the scores of men whose work has proved 


words and des-, 
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lasting. Students usually have at their command a few 
sentences, more often a few phrases, characterizing. the 
work of each literary figure. They are fortunate if on 


their examination papers a few of the labels are not 
attached to the wrong author. So that Professor 
Chubb’s book is written with the conviction that it 1s 


better to dwell upon a few great names than to hasten 
over many. Not all will agree with his choice, naturally. 
His twenty masters are Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Scott, Dickens, Thackerary, George 
Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson and Browning. The 
introductory chapter presents a brief survey of the whole 
field. At the end of each chapter there is a list of 
books and magazine articles, which will serve those 
who want to make a fuller study. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Selected 
and annotated by Assistant Professor Nathaniel E. 
Griffin, of Princeton University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 16 mo. Cloth. 204 pp. Price, 45 cents. 
A valuable bit of editiorial and commentary work by 

one who knows how to choose his theme, and provide 

an excellent introduction on Addison and Steele, who 
were joint editors of the “Tatler” and the “Spectator.” 

The De Coverley papers have very generally been ac- 

cepted as a model of the best English in literature, and 

it continues to hold its.place for use in high school. The 
notes on the text are admirable. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


German Grammar.” By C. Harris. Price, $1.00—“Alternate 
French Composition.” By V.#. Francois. Price, 25 cents—‘*Elemen- 
tary German Composition”. By Cruscott & Smith. Price, 50 cents. 
—‘Aus Deut-chen Dorfern.’’ By Stern & Arrowsmith. Price, 36 
cents.—‘*French Anecdotes.’’ Edited by P.W.Harr . Price, 40 cents 
—‘Deuchland und Deutschen. By Decker & Markish. Price, 64 
cents.—‘‘The Pantomime Primer.” By E. G. White. Price, 24 
cents.—*The Weaver's Children.” By Eva Wilkins. Frice, 36 cents. 
—‘‘Tales and Verse from sir Walter Scott.” By Webster & Coe. 
Price, 60 cents.—*Pioneers and Patriots in Early American History.” 
By M.S.Dickson. Price, 40 cents. Review of Algebra.” Ry R. 
H. Price, 36 cents —‘‘Foundations of Chemistry.’’ By 
Blanchard & Wade, Price, $1.25. **A Civic Biology.” By G.W. Han 
ter.—‘‘Intermediate Language Lessons.” By Emma Serl. Price, 
56 cent?.—‘*Plain Facts for Future Citizens.” By M. F. Starpe. 
Price, 40 cents, “A High School Spetiing Book.” By Leonard & 
Feus3s—“ Agricultural Education for Teacrers.”” By G. A. Bricker. 
—‘Everyday Language Lessons.’’ By Markowitz & Starr.—‘: Voeab- 
u'ary of Common Wordsin English, [talian, Russian and Yiddish.” 
By Markowitz & Starr.—‘Mocern Word Book for Primary Grades.” 
By J.N.Hunt. New York: American Book Company. 

““Muscular Movement Bo kapd Advanced 

ook.’ By C. C.L'ster.—*Economic Geography.” By J. McFarlane. 
Price, $225.—‘*Making the M:st of Life.” Ry O'Shea & Kellogg. 
Price, 65 cents. “Commercial Work and Training for Girls.” By 
Eaton & Stevens. Price, $1.50. N w York: The Macmillan: o. 

“Around the Lightwood Fire.’’ By C. M. Brevard. Richmond : 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“The City Institute for Religious Teachers * By W.S. Athearn. 
Price, 75 cents. Chicago: University of Chicago } ress. 
e“Scho.i Credit for Home Work.”’ By L. R. Alderman. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Stampkraft.”’ Eight Books. Price, 10 cents each. New York : 
United Art Publishing Co. 

“English Letters.” By H. J. Anderson. Price, 40 cents. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
ua Geography.” By Philip Lake. Cambridge: University 

ress. 

“The World Crises andthe Way to Peace.’’ By E. ©. Shumaker. 
Price, 75 cents. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Victors of Peace.” By F.J. Gould. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which isaugment 

in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1915 
1st Term June 21--July 28 
2d Term July 29--Sept. 3 

Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mitchell Tower 


.JUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(iy Murine Eye Kemedy tur Red, Weax, Watery 
£yes and Gran ilated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
‘uust*Eye Comfor. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mail Free. Muriue Kye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open §> contributions from anyone connected with schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. ~s -: 


te! 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


APRIL. 
1-3: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Superintendent 


Fuller, Orange City, pres. 
1-3: Northern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation. South Bend. 


1-3: Alabama State Educational As- 
sociation. Montgomery. S. R. 
Butler, Huntsville, pres.; WwW. & 
Griggs, Gadsden, sec’y. 


1-3: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. McAlpine Hotel, 
New York City. 

8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 

9-10: The Classical Association of 
New England. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. George E. Howes, 
Williams’ College, Williamstown, 
Mass., sec’y. 

13-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde- 
graff, chairman. 

16-17: Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 

22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

23: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 
tur, secretary. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

27-30: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

29-May 1: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 

29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 149 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 
sec’y. 


MAY 


6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 

7: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport. George 

Norwalk, res.; 

Louise Collins, Stam- 


E. Thompson, 
Miss M. 
ford, sec’y. 


: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Hartford. 

7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 

18: Peace Day. 


JUNE. 


8-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Berkeley, California. George 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Illinois, sec’y. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

92-99: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold <A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. At the latest of 
two recent meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Annuity Guild at 
Riverbank Court last Saturday, 
Governor David I. Walsh spoke to 
the members present. Governor 
Walsh outlined his proposal for 
university extension and advocated a 
one-year normal school course for 
college graduates who propose en- 
tering teaching in high schools. His 
address was warmly received by the 
members of the Guild. 


The fifth annual conference and 
lunch of presidents of the local 
associations of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation was held at 
Riverbank Court, Cambridge, March 
20. President Ernst Makechnie of 
Somerville, organizer of the federa- 
tion presided. 

Bills affecting teachers’ interests 
were described by Representative 
Joseph Belcher of the legislative 
committee on education Mr. Belcher 
set forth the case in favor of the half 
mill tax bill; the bill for state certifi- 
cation of teachers and the measure 
for university extension. 

_Against relaxing existing vaccina- 
tion regulations in Bay State school 
presidents of Massachusetts organi- 
zations of teachers went on record by 
a vote of 46 to 12. Two anti vaccina- 
tion bills are now before the legi isla- 
ture. Miss Mary McSkimmon, prin- 
cipal of the Pierce School, Brookli ine, 
said that by anot her year Brook- 
line teachers will ave a_ dele- 
gate at the con Walter 
I. Hamilton, an agent of the State 
Board of Education told how his at- 
tention had first been attracted to the 
federation movement by an account 
in the Journal of Education of an 
organization meeting held at the 
residence of Mr. Makechnie in Som- 
erville. He imme: ly got into 
touch with the organizers and has 
been gratified to see > what started as 
a neighborhood association devel: op 
into a state federation repres enting 
the teachers of fifty-nine of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns. 


SOMERVILLE. Gordon A 
Southworth, for fifteen years : 


super- 
intendent of the Somerville schools 
and for many years one of the best 


known figures in public education in 
Massachusetts, died at his ho yme here 
last —— ay, at the age of seventy- 
seven wing a shock March 20. 
Mr. South ‘soto | was a native of 
Vermont and had taught in several 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
towns and cities before coming to 
this city as principal of the Prescott 
Gencams ar School. His service of 
more than twenty years in that posi- 
tion marked him as the leader of 
Somerville pri incipals and his selec. 
tion_as successor of the late Joshua 
A. Davis was logical. 
€ was one of the founders 

Massachusetts Teachers’ 
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The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 


and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
ESTABLISHED 1869 of usefulness. 


The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 


THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 
THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Guild, and was its president. He was 
known throughout the country as 
author and co-author of language 
and arithmetic texts. Mr. South- 
worth was one of Somerville’s most 
beloved men. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CLAREMONT. Claremont has 


voted $65,000 for remodeling and en- 
larging Stevens High School, so that 
the building will accommodate four 
hundred pupils, and to provide for 
expansion in mechanic arts and 
domestic arts. These courses have 
been introduced within the past two 
years, and have met general ap- 
proval. During the two and a half 
years administration of Principal A. 
C, Cummings the enrollment has in- 
ereases forty-five per cent. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. be under the same faithful examina- 


tion. 
One thousand four hundred chil- 
NEW JERSEY. dren of Loudoun do not attend pub- 
ORANGE. Mr. Patrick, one ot _ lic school. 
the principals, will succeed  superin- Twenty-eight per cent. of Loudoun 
tendent Muir, who retires after three children have bad eves. 
years’ service. Mr. Patrick has been Forty-four per cent. of Loudoun 
equipping himself scholastically and  ohijdren have large 
professionally while principal. ‘a? 
Fifty-eight per cent. of Loudoun 

children have bad teeth. 


VIRGINIA. Nine per cent. of Loudoun  chil- 
LOUDOUN COUNTY. The dren are hard of hearing. 
State Board of Health and the Fed- Twelve per cent. of Loudoun chil- 
erated Society for Community Better- dren are thin and pale. 
ment have made a thorough test as to Fifty per cent. of these handi- 
the condition of every child in the capped children are out of touch with 
country. The following facts are re- physician and dentist and will remain 


vealed. It is a terrible showing but untreated unless some plan is de- 
not worse than many another would vised to meet the need. 


Do Your Pupils Read 
Poorly ? 


The National Council of Teachers of English at 
its fourth annual convention at ( hicago, Nov. 

1914, began a great movement for the improve. 
ment of oral reading Why not fit yourself a, 
home to improve the oral reading of your pupils» 
You can make oral readinga delight to the pupils’ 


Do You Know “Spoken English’? 


Provides a simple method of teaching ora! 
reading. Stimulates imaginative thinking. De- 
velopes the child’s own natural expression. 
Overcomes the artificial, evil effects of imitation. 
Deals with fundamentals which awaken ard 
stimulate the creative activity of mind, body 
and voice. 


Dr. S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D.— 
Author. 


Founder and for 30 years President of The 
School of Expression. Taught 9 years at 
Harvard ; to years at Yale; 9 years at Boston 
University; 30 years Newton Theological 
Institution. Has trained 7 college Presidents ; 
and hundreds of college Professors and public 
school teachers. 

Endorsed by educators of the standing of Ex - 
Pres. Eliot of Harvard; and Dean Shaler 
Matthews of the University of Chicago. 


A thorough and practical text-book for school 
and private study. $1.25; to teachers $1.10 postpaid. 


Address: The School of Expression 
Book Dept. Pierce Bld’g. Boston, Mass. 


Esterhro ok 


School P ens 


As scholars write 
in their school days 
they'll write during 
the rest of their 
lives. It’s import- 
ant to have Ester- 
brook Pens while 
they are learning. 


FREE 
Complete assortment of 
school pens, Also illus- 
trated booklet. 

Write Today 


Esterbrook Pen 


Mfg. Co. 
New York. Camden, N.J, 


FRBROOK & CO" 


NATURAL SLANT 
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Schools and Colleges 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS Special Founded in 1888 by 


Director One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


INCORPORATED 


ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


) ) A six weeks, session in Boston, the ideal city 

B re) S t re) n [ n 1V ée rT S ity for summer study. Courses, by Professors 
and Iustructors from the faculty of the 

College of Liberal Arts, in Ancientand Modern 


S u m m é r S e Ss S 1 re) n Languages. Music and Drama, Anatomy aud 
Hygiene and othercollegiate subjects ;courses, 
by Instructorsfrou the staff of the College of 
JULY | to AUGUST 12, 1915. Business Administration in Accounting, 
Advertising, Commercia] Law, Economics, 
News Reporting, etc., for business men and students preparing for a business career. 
Special Courses in English, French, Spanish, Latin and Music for teachers of those subjects. 
Dormitories. For builetin containing further information address A. H. RICE, Chairman, 

Boston University, Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. 


HEWRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicsnt 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature,and 
pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 


Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) ir- 
formation on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer School of Agriculture and Country Life 


Massachusetts Aqricultural College, June 28 to July 27,1915 


More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, suburban resi- 
dents aid social workers. Subjects to be given are So] Fertility, Field Crops, Animal 
Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market Gardening, Botany, Entomology, 
Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, Agricultural Education, Scho] Gardening, 
Rural Economics, Sociology and Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 

Boys’ Agricultural Camps. 
School of Rural Social Service. 
Conference Rural Community Planning. 


EXPENSES LOW DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Bulletin obtained free by writing. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE, AMHERST, MASS. 


SOUTHERN STATES ceeded this enrollment was Terre 
Haute, Indiana, which was only 
OKLAHOMA. three in excess. 
Despite the hard season whose : 
was a calamity and CENTRAL STATES. 
eotton prices were hard hit by the 
war, the gain per capita in agricul- MISSOURI. 
tural products in this state was one JEFFERSON CITY. In 1905 
sixth. The loss in cotton was twenty there were sixty-one first class high 
per cent., but the gain in wheat was schools in this state and now there 
99) per cent. or $30,000,000. are 151 with an increased enrollment 
EDMOND. The Central State im nine years of eighty-seven per 
Normal School of this city, anes cent. 
Evans president, last year enrolle — 
1,706 umeaie outside of the county KENTUCKY. 
in which it is located. Its total en- FRANKFORT. Mrs. Cora Wil- 
rollment was 2,355 which gives it a son Stewart has awarded three prizes 
great lead among the normal schools of $50 each, and three of $25 each, 
of America. The only one that ex- and many prizes of $15, $10 and % 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, Trarnine 


‘We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 
qualifications of our own graduates. We have personal and positive know- 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 


Music 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1915 


will oven for its twentieth session July 5. 
Six weeks’ course. Delightful location. More 
than 200 courses offered leading to degrees. 
All ordinary collegiate subjects covered. 
Strong courses in principles and methods of 
teaching by well known experts. Many 
courses credited tuwards Master's degree. 
Special departments of Art, Music, Kinder- 
garten, Domestic, Art, Domestic 8S ence 
Education of Defective Children, and Phy- 
sical Training. Professional courses in 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
For bulletin address 


JAMES B. LOUGH, Director, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
A special school for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13, 
For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 
Wing size and our 
ree trial ofter, 


pt NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridxe- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducationai 
Department for the Pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man, Principal. 


for the best work achieved with 
illiterates. The greatest success. was 
that of Mrs. W. L. Russell of Adair 
who enrolled sixty-three in her night 
school of which twenty-six were 
illiterates with an average atten- 
dance of twenty illiterates. She not 
only won a $50 prize, but other lesser 
cash prizes. 
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“TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ~ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 3 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For every Department of Schoo] Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency Schoo! Directories”, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the fallow. 
ing States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ne vaéa, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Vklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah. Washington and Wyoming. 

Boeklet ‘‘How to Apply For a Schoo! and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certificaticn of 


Teachers of all the States’’, free to F Ss - ; 
mewbers or sent prepaid for Fifty EL 


OOY MT TEACHERS 


Cents in stamps. Money Refunded 
if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY 
for free Booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. Wm. Ruffer, Mgr’ 


CENcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


$100 Bond 


News pub- 
lished month 

f 1 
BONDS /0 


investors. 
ie list of over 125 Bonds. Send for fre 


copy. Single copy 5c. One Year 50c. 
Bond News, 28 Stone St., N- ¥- 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
State Normal School has made great 
strides in vision and prospects since 
Mr. Pearse became principal, add- 
ing te its campus more than forty 
acres adjoining the former site. This 
makes the best campus of any nor- 
mal school in the country that is 
located in the heart of a large city. 
The plans for building equipment 
which are sure to be carried out will 
make this worthy the name of a city 
college. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Thirty-eight 
states were represented at the second 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Supervisors and 
Inspectors of rural schools that was 
held at Cincinnati. While this organi- 
zation is comparatively new great in- 
terest is being manifested in it. A 
profitable program was carried out 
with addresses by the president, J. 
H. Binford, W 
Springer of the N. E, A. 

Dr. A. E. Winship . explained the 
reason why many school surveys 
are undertaken. He told the good 
points as well as the bad ones that 
usually come out of school surveys. 
Dr. Winship’s wide experience as an 
educational leader has enabled him 
to see the reason for many of the 
so-called surveys and in most cases 
he has been able to forecast the find- 
ings:of the surveyors. His address 
wasgreatly appreciated. 

Hon, Frank W. Miller, state su- 
perintendent._ of Public Instruction 
of Ohio, told in detail the events 
that lead up to the Ohio School Sur- 
vey. 

A. C. Monahan, specialist in the 

United States Bureau of Education, 
gave some interesting and instruc- 
tive reports on the different plans in 
use in the various states for financing 
the rural schools. 

Mabel Carney of the Department 
of Education of Minnesota, told 
about the county normal system used 


in her state. Dean H. C. Minnich of 
the Oxford, Ohio, State Normal 
School discussed the need of train- 
ing for secondary teachers. 

County Normal Schools were dis- 
cussed under the head of the Mis- 
souri type by Professor Walker; 
the Winconsin type by A. A, Thomp- 
son; and the Ohio type by A. A. 
Maysville and Henry G. Williams. 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
brought out the fact that a good 
teacher is the most important factor 
in any school system. We must have 
stronger rural departments in our 
state normal in order that more 
rural teachers will be better pre- 
pared. Every city of 100,000 popula- 
tion in the country except one has 
its own normal to prepare. city 
teachers and for this reason state 
10rmals must give more time to pre- 
paring rural teachers. 

Method of Rural School Super- 
vision, was discussed by A. G. Yaw- 
berg, County Superintendent of 
Cuyahoga County, who explained 
Ohio’s new system; T. J. Coates of 
Kentucky explained the plan used in 
his state. 

The Training of Rural Supervisors 
was treated at length by M. S. Pitt- 
man, state school supervisor of Ore- 
gon. 

Agricultural Education in Rural 
Schools was discussed by Super- 
visor of Agriculture, Lester S. Ivins, 
Ohio, who explained the Ohio sys- 
tem and F. A. Merrill, State Normal 
School of Athens, Ga., who told of 
the need of a better agriculture in all 
rural schools. L. J. MHanifan of 
West Virginia, discussed the plan of 
supervision in his state, and Dr. J. 
L. McBrien of the United States 
Bureau of Education took part in 
the discussion of several of the most 
important topics. 

The following officers were elected 
for the following year: president, 
Lester S. Ivins, Ohio; vice-president, 
M. S. Pittman, Oregon; secretary, 
C. J. Brown, Louisiana. Executive 
Committee: Dr. J. K. McBrien, 
Washington, D. C.; L. J. Hanifan, 
West Virginia. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. The school 
children have entered upon a 
vigorous campaign to make this “the 


April 1, 1915 


Cleanest City in America.” Here is 
their advice and appeal to all house- 
holders, each school looking after 
its own district. 

Don’t fail to help the cause. Clean 
up your yard, and if your neighbor 
does not do likewise, call the health 
department. 

Don’t quit when you have cleaned 
the front yard. 

Don’t quit when you have cleaned 
the back yard. Look to the alley, 
barns and outhouses. 

— forget the breeding places of 
ies. 

Don’t quit after the spring cleanup. 
Keep clean. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The city was greatly 
excited on March 20 over the serious 
experience of Principal John B. 
Garvin of the South Denver High 
School. The school had an _ enter- 
tainment in the evening and he was 
carrying $50 home with him. As he 
stepped from the street car near his 
home about 11 P. M., three men 
knocked him unconscious, piled him 
into an automobile, robbed him of 
the money, took him through the 
heart of the city and left him bound 
hand and foot on the lawn of the 
East High School, where he taught 
for many years before going to the 
Principalship of the South High 
School. He is one of the most  en- 
terprising and popular school men of 
the city. 

It looks as though the legislature 
would kill the county unit scheme 


for which the educators have long 
worked, 


BOULDER. The bill which 
created great interest in the state in- 
creased the appropriation for the 
State University for the two-year 
period from $1,116,976 to $3,350,920, 
for the State Normal College from 
$186,942 to $560,826. 


NORTHWESTELKLN STATES 


IDAHO. 

LEWISTON. The system of 
granting home credits has been in 
operation successfully during the 
past two years, and the work has. 
been extended until it now covers a 
wide range. Children in every grade 
from the fourth grade through the 
high school are earning credits in the 
home work that count toward gradu- 
ation. The parents have given the 
movement enthusiastic support. Be- 
ginning with the second semester the 
home economics department. sent 
home credit cards to the home of 
each of the 175 girls in the depart- 
ment and the girls are permitted to 
earn one-fourth credit during the 
semester and summer vacation, if the 
work is faithfully performed. The 
parents report progress in the work 
for each six weeks period. The re- 
quired work consists of: 1. Rising 
at first call and dressing in twenty 
minutes. 2. Retiring not later than 
nine o’clock P. M. 3. Planning, pre- 
paring and serving one meal weekly. 
In addition to the required work 
three of the following must be 
elected: 1. Helpmg with general 
housework one hour Saturday. 2. 
Daily care of bedroom. 3. Mend- 
ing for self. 4. Preparing three 
dishes used at school weekly. 5. 
Relieving mother of some duty 
twice a week. 6. Assisting with 
ironing, 
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State Historical Sotiety of 
Towa.” 
bulletin. 
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Historical sketch and 


60 Ba 
headquarters, Iowa ‘City, Ia.” 
={Mathematics Number.” Teaching, 
Emporia, Kansas, 
w State Normal School. 32> pages. 
“Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
#: Association. Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Report on the suryey 
of the business tadministration ~6i 
the public schools, made at re- 
= quest of the sub+committee of the 
Board of Education. 40.. type- 
written pages. 5S. Staley,, direc- 
tor, Bureau. of Municipal -Re- 
search. 
‘Historical Essays on ~Apprentice- 


‘ship and Vogational Education?" 


By Jonathan French Scott, . Uni- 
“4 versity of Michigan, Ann- Arbor, 
Michigan. 96 pages. 60 cents. 
‘Barnstable, Mass: 1914 © Report. 
Superintendent. G. -H. “‘Galger, 
Hyannis. 40. pages. 
“Oral Lewiston,- Idaho, 
‘State Normal School Bulletin,. Vol’ 
‘8, No. 4. BysHerbert Fowler. 
185 pages. 
Department of Ediication, City of 
York. Publications, 1915, 
iNo: %. Assignnitnt of Principals, 
‘Assistants “46° Principals and 
‘Clerks--in Eleméritary {Sthools.” 
pages and. charts’ No. 8. 
#“Assignment of First Assistants 
Sin High-- Schoots.” 10 pages. 
*No. “Organization of + Classes 
Zin Elen@htary Schools.” 18 pages. 
festern Normal College, “Shenan- 
Sdoah, Iowa. Bulletin, Vol. 4, 
No. 3. “Summer School.” 
‘pages. A. H. Speer, president. 
fhitman, Mass. 1914 Report. 66 
| pages. Superintendent Elwood T. 
Wyman.. World Peace Founda- 
‘tion. (Boston, Mass.) Pamphlet 
£’ series, Vol. 5, No. 1. 
“America and the European War.” 
‘By Norman Angell. 15 pages. 
Brookline, Mass. 1914 Report. 52 
pages. Superintendent George I. 
Aldrich. 
Bristol, R. I. 1914 Report. 23 
‘ pages. Superintendent John P. 
Reynolds 
Bulletin of Wisconsin Normal 
: Schools. (Published by Board of 
Regents, Madison, Wis.) “The 
Organization of Special Depart- 
ments in the Normal Schools of 
Wisconsin.” 12 pages. 
“Memorandum Submitted in Behalf 
of Teachers in the Employ of the 
City of New York, Against Pro- 
posal to Require Said Teachers to 
Render Compulsory Service in 
Summer Schools and Other Sum- 
mer Activities conducted by the 
Board of Education.” 43 pages. 
Miss Isabel A. Ennis, chairman. 
“Seattle Children in School and in 
Industry.” With recommenda- 
tions for increasing the efficiency 
of the school system and for de- 
creasing the social and economic 
waste intident to the employmient 
of children fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. By Anna Y. Reed, 
Ph. D. (Published by the Board 
of School Directors, Seattle, 
Wash.) Superintendent Frank, 
B. Cooper. 108 pages. 
Webster, Mass. 1914 Report. 62 


pages. Superintendent Ernest W. 
Robinson. 


pages. Soeiety, 


TBACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENGY THAT RECOMMENDS 


% 


+> 

| am very much pleased with the positioi which you h@lped me secure last samme 

have been re-engaged and do not wish '6 find @hew position for the present,”) writes a 
candidate this spring. That is the of letter that pleares. the and 
makes it worth while to keep on trying to fit teachers. in where they #1 the og 
so well that ,they and the AM very glad to write few Woras im 
the school officials are pleased. regard to Miss ——’# work She - 
ing good in every way and we feel very well pleased with her. I hope she decides to.remain with 
usanother year,” writesa principal this spring, Thistells the mony fiom theewefaioe: When 


iration is j The Sc »| Bulletin Teache y for 3 ” 
story most afte, barb cides tie givs em PLEASE D. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 

317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 


Years of the successes and failures of appinations. TELLS 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Wetcsh Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH, 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


Becom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PKAT®, 


introquee to Colleges, 

MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools. 2nd Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Asgistents,,Puters, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Sthools to parer om 


dd 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers atd bas fil -@hua- 


dreds of bigh grade positié:6 (up te 

$5.000) with excellent teaches stab- 

() ‘lished 1889 - No charge to empiyers, 
none for registration. If you meed 


teacher forany desirable place of@know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
w 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department w@k iz 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Bens - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvedisys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9" per month. For fusther 

‘Information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., ~ . 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-coperating Agencies in Denver and Atlantis 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fijb Avenue, New York, M, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, — = 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . «+ 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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perience, co-operating with TEACH- 
ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. . = 
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All these may be used for stories with the” 
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Another way to relate school to Lfe and 
complete and perfect the teaching of English, 
History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the orzezzal music 
which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 


and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 


ages and of all peoples. 


This little booklet presents a chronological table of 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 

When the Victor is not in 


use the tlorn an be i 
nder the instrument sat 
-culrre trom danger, and th 
abinet can be locked to 4 

tect it f.om dust and preond 

cuous w& by ji 
peop! 


world events, relates the development of 


Music from the Ancient Hebrew civilization, 


to the present time, which alone is worth 
more than the ordinary text book and also 
shows how to utilize the Victor in every de- 
partment of school work, thus correlating 


music with every other sub- 

ject in the entire course. | 
Send for free copy to 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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